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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


To-day Queen Christina, the Regent of Spain, delivers 
up the government to her son, Alfonso XIII., who 
has attained his sixteenth year. Never has queen 
and mother kept her trust more nobly. Hers has been 
a thankless position, set about with difficulties of all 
kinds, constitutional complications, internal disorder, 
and foreign war. A weaker woman might well have 
broken down and given up the difficult game of 
sovereignty in despair. But Queen Christina has 
never forgotten the interests either of Spain or of her 
son; purely unselfish considerations alone can have 
kept her at her exalted but dizzy post. In itself it is 
no ambition to pursue with keenness to be constitu- 
tional sovereign of a country like Spain, where parlia- 
mentary institutions never have and never can work in 
any way but badly. We trust she may have more 
pleasure and less pain in her son’s reign than she has 
found in her own regency. 


Lord Kitchener’s weekly report makes it more than 
ever difficult to grasp the conditions under which the 
Boer leaders have been taking the opinion of their 
commandoes. That the operations have been eminently 
successful is undoubted, but how has the plebiscite been 
taken simultaneously? Perhaps the drives have been 
directed against the commandoes believed to be irre- 
concilable. If so the prospects of peace should be 
excellent. No less than 836 Boers are accounted for in 
killed, wounded and captured. In addition to the big 
drive in Orange River Colony reported last week, a huge 
clearing operation in the North-Western Transvaal was 
carried out by General Ian Hamilton, who captured 
357 prisoners, and practically all the wagons and stock 
ot the commandoes in the district. ‘‘ This”, says Lord 
Kitchener, ‘‘ makes the total reduction in De la Rey’s 
forces 860 men since his successful attack on Major 
Paris’ column two months ago”. In the Pietersburg 
district Colonel Colenbrander, though he made fewer 
captures, was not less successful in more difficult cir- 
By a series of rapid and resourceful 
moves he drove the Boers out of a strong place, 
secured most of their food and water supplies, and 


‘arrangement with Great Britain. 


then drove them back on the strong position which 
he had occupied in the meantime. 


Criticism appears to have had its effect on Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. His speech in the Canadian House 
of Commons on Monday gives promise that he will 
come to London in no half-hearted mood. Canada has 
made it clear that she desires a preferential tariff 
The honour of 
proposing that a unanimous resolution .(to which the 
Government have agreed) should be passed by the 
Canadian Parliament in favour of such an arrangement 
rests with Mr. Borden, the Opposition leader. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier we hope has now abandoned his idea 
of a Free-trade empire which would throw down all 
fiscal barriers equally to the foreigner and the mother 
country. His misapprehension on the subject of a 
uniform scheme of Imperial defence which would inter- 
fere with the self-governing rights of the colonies will 
be removed directly he is in touch with the Imperial 
Government. Concerning commercial relations he 
confessed on Monday that he could not conceive that 
Mr. Chamberlain would have invited the colonial 
Premiers to discuss the subject unless he had some- 
thing to propose. ‘* There was now”, added Sir 
Wilfrid significantly, ‘‘an Imperial duty on wheat and 
flour which placed Canada in a position to make offers 
impossible in 1897”. 


Lord Hopetoun’s resignation of the first Governor- 
Generalship of Australia is a sharp reflection on 
Australian chivalry and public spirit and is deeply to be 
regretted. It seems clear that the step has been taken 
in consequence of the refusal of the Australian Govern- 
ment to make adequate financial provision for the dis- 
charge of the functions of a governor in two cities. The 
Australian colonies have now been united some seven- 
teen months, and their inability during that time to 
decide upon a federal capital has rendered it necessary 
for the Governor to maintain establishments in both 
Sydney and Melbourne. Lord Hopetoun finds the 
drain on his private resources greater than he is pre- 
pared to meet indefinitely. That the Australians should 
have placed the Governor-General ‘in this position is 
evidence of ingratitude which is astonishing. It is a 
distinct disservice to the Empire and is only another 
instance of the harm done to the highest Australian 
interests by the provincial jealousies which impeded 
federation for so long and have rendered it impossible 
to dispose of the vexed question of a capital. In a 
cable to the Colonial Secretary Lord Hopetoun says he 
feels no personal resentment but is disappointed at the 
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turn events have taken “‘ especially in view of the extra- 
ordinary responsiveness of the Australian people”. 


The extent of the disaster that has fallen upon the 
Island of S. Vincent remains uncertain, though it is 
feared that the victims may be numbered by some 
thousands when the worst is known. One telegram 
announces that the volcano there is much quieter, but 
other messages are very gloomy. As to S. Pierre the 
lives lost certainly amount to thirty thousand through 
the cataclysm alone, and many of the people inland are 
in a pitiable starving state. A moving thing in regard 
to these disasters both at S. Pierre and S. Vincent is 
the way in which foreign nations who have no interest 
in either one island or the other have come forward 
with offers of aid. ‘‘In primitive mortal needs we are 
all one.” 


Earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and tidal waves 
have been appallingly numerous in the history of 
the West Indian islands, in other respects so highly 
favoured by nature. The most dramatic incident in 
their record was the disappearance in an hour of 
the thriving capital of Jamaica at the end of the 
seventeenth century. Jamaica had grown rich at the 
expense of much human misery, and Port Royal, 
within a few miles of where Kingston now stands, was 
not only the haunt of the buccaneer and the slave 
raider but the scene of much riotous and licentious 
living. According to the historians, at the moment 
when its depravity and wealth were greatest, an earth- 
quake occurred and Port Royal sank almost bodily into 
the sea, little else than the fort being left standing. 
For a century and a half afterwards the tops of the 
buildings were discernible beneath the waters. What 
happened to the ancient capital of Jamaica, Professor 
Heilprin, among others, clearly believes will happen to 
the Antilles generally. The earth’s crust thereabouts 
is very thin, and a cavity, he thinks, is forming into 
which many of the islands may some day subside. That 
this is not altogether a fanciful view is shown by the 
efforts to recover the cable. Instead of being picked 
up a few hundred feet below the water’s surface, it was 
found to be lying some thousands of feet deep. 


The result of the second ballots in the French 
elections has been, as was anticipated, the return of an 
increased Ministerial majority to Parliament. In con- 
nexion with M. Loubet’s visit to S. Petersburg it is 
opportune because it can be made to represent France 
as irrevocably determined to the form of Republican 
government. That is being done with little regard for 
decency or truth by those who write of all other 
parties in France as being enemies of their country, 
which is as ridiculous as it is false. The truth is 
that the elections are only significant of the present 
personal ascendency of M. Waldeck Rousseau, an 
able but not over-scrupulous politician who for the 
moment has secured the triumph of the party of which 
he is the chief by dexterous party manceuvres. He 
claims to have saved the country. But even if that 
phrase were allowed to be synonymous with saving the 
Republic, it would be quite too grandiloquent. It may 
be surprising that he has saved his party, considering 
what French parties are, but the country remains as it 
was, just as England would, if by some chance con- 
currence of parliamentary events all the sections of the 
— voted in the same way on some question of 
the war. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour has “reason to believe” that no 
option has been given which would enable the American 
Shipping Trust to take over the Cunard Line, as it has 
taken over the White Star and company. We can only 
hope that Mr. Balfour’s information in this instance is 
better than it has proved to be in others. So far the 
Government have made no move with a view to safe- 
guard British shipping interests in the future, though Mr. 
Balfour admits that they have had before them the ques- 
tion of a revival of the Navigation Laws. At the moment 
a more practicable proposal is that the British and 
Canadian Governments should take up the scheme of 
a fast service between England and the Dominion. 
Such a service would prepare the way excellently for 
the new business which closer commercial relations 


would open up. The Right Hon. W. J. Pirrie’s con- 
fession in the “Times” that Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff in their bargain with the Morgan Trust did 
the best they could for themselves is a quaint rider 
to his plea of patriotic motives. Greater powers of 
persuasion than Mr. Pirrie possesses would be necessary 
to convince the British people that the ‘‘ combine” will 
work out to English advantage. On that question Mr. 
J. Lawrence’s letter in yesterday’s ‘‘ Times” is a suffi- 
cient answer. The Trust would at least be of some 
service if it put an end to the scandalous state of things 
which compels British visitors to Canada to travel via 
New York in order to save time. 


The affair between Mr. Arnold Forster and Lord 
Charles Beresford in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday did not add to the reputation of Lord 
Charles Beresford; and that is putting it mildly enough. 
Mr. Arnold Forster, throughout this business of Lord 
Charles Beresford’s notorious letter respecting the con- 
dition of the Mediterranean Fleet, has shown tact and 
patience, though the position, for a man who values 
his honour, has been what he himself called intolerable. 
Lord Charles Beresford added to his original offence in 
making ‘‘a public communication with regard to confi- 
dential reports transmitted by him in respect of the Fleet 
in which he was serving” by not explaining long ago 
that he and he alone was responsible for the publica- 
tion of the letter in the press. Mr. Forster is not in the 
least to blame because he did not from the first put the 
blame on the right shoulders: he was misled by Lord 
Charles Beresford’s silence. We regret that so dashing 
an officer and a public-spirited man should have made 
such a grave mistake as Lord Charles Beresford un- 
doubtedly has. It comes of too much popularity. 
However Lord Charles Beresford’s services have been 
real. We do not wish to be censorious and we hope 
the incident will now drop. 


The Government did not come out of the Corn Duty 
debate so well as they should have done. That is due to 
the position they take up that the tax is not protective. 
When the Minister who imposes a tax claims to do so 
expressly because it is not protective, while all of his 
following that support the duty with any enthusiasm do 
so expressly because they know it is protective, it is not 
likely that the Government side will make any very 
good show in debate. If not protective, this corn duty 
becomes a peddling proposal, one that does not bring in 
much revenue and may disturb trade, and temporarily 
even raise prices. Looked at in that light, it has no 
attraction. It may be that Bury took the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at his word and was accordingly 
repelled by this tax. Represented as the beginning of 
a great policy, a policy of imperial union and the pro- 
tection of labour against unrestricted and unregulated 
competition, this tax, we are perfectly certain, would 
receive the support of the great majority of the people 
of this country. We earnestly hope the Government 
will pay absolutely no attention to the wire-pullers’ 
demonstrations now being organised up and down 
the country. We had a specimen last night at Man- 
chester, when Mr. Asquith delivered himself of more 
threadbare platitudes than we should have thought 
could possibly be compressed into one speech. 


On Monday the Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounced that he had decided to abandon the new cheque 
tax: and—time, we take it, being of no particular 
account in the House of Commons—he went on to ex- 
plain what he would have done if this tax had been 
adhered to and if the concession in regard to cheques 
under £2 had been well received. Personal explanations 
in the House affecting one’s honour are quite customary, 
and, though sometimes desperately long and trivial, 
are always listened to with patience: but an ex- 
planation even from a Cabinet Minister of the 
first rank as to what he would have proposed to do 
in case some scheme, which depended on some other 
scheme that has been abandoned, had been agreed 
to, does seem rather far-fetched. We are sure Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach meant both the scheme and the 
concession that depended on the scheme all for the 
best. But he has made rather a hash of it. He says 
he did not know that so many cheques for small sums 
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were drawn. But why did he not ask? Mr. Ritchie, 
who has acted as chairman of the Union Bank of 
London, would surely have given him all the informa- 
tion he needed in this matter. 


Poor Lord Rosebery’s speeches—the worries connected 
with their publication threaten to become the bane of 
his life. First there was the case of the publisher who 
would make a book of them whether Lord Rosebery 
willed it or no: next they went into court and the 
question was whether they belonged not to Lord 
Rosebery but to any paper whose reporter happened to 
take them down in shorthand. Then came the publica- 
tion of one of them with a request for favourable notice 
from Lord Rosebery’s own publisher. And now the 
Liberal League ‘‘ desires contrary to my intention that 
the following speeches shall be republished ”. There are 
things in these speeches referring to the Irish question, 
and, as Lord Rosebery has been misunderstood about 
Ireland, he has been compelled to write a prefatory 
note. We have always recognised his happy knack of 
choosing the subject on which the thoughts of the 
public are centred at the moment. But it does fairly 
stagger us to find a volcano metaphor worked into a 
preface on Irish Home Rule. Yet there it is—‘‘ after 
an eruption the cone of Vesuvius is apt to assume a 
new shape”. For the rest, so far as we can make out, 
Lord Rosebery does not think the Liberal party need 
give Ireland Home Rule now that the Unionists have 
given her local government. 


What did Mr. Birrell who presided think of the pro- 
ceedings of the National Liberal Federation which 
ended at Bristol on Wednesday? Though what could 
he think except that they were a nuisance? Disraeli 
once said the House of Commons was a dull place, but 
that it had moments of emotion; but Mr. Birrell in his 
salad days went much further ; he called it to its face a 
‘* Paradise of Bores”. What boredom must be his 
then as he sits stifling his yawns at the table of the 
Liberal Federation while Mr. Lambert speaks for about 
the hundred and fiftieth time on tenants’ improvements, 
and every motion is carried unanimously after 
dreary speechifying! Mr. Birreli has missed his 
mark somehow. Why did he give up the habit of 
making delightful speeches, full of wit and banter, and 
take to writing pamphlets on hecatombs of babies and 
the like ? His will never be the soul of the wirepuller. 


On Monday the Joint Committee on the London 
Water Bill met to consider whether they would reaflirm, 
after -hearing the witnesses for the Metropolitan 
Boroughs and Urban District Councils, their previous 
decision against the representation of these bodies on 
the Water Board. The Committee were equally divided, 
and* the Chairman explained that this involved the 
retention of the original form of the Bill. Technically 
the resolution was not an amendment to the Bill, other- 
wise it seems probable that by the rules of the House of 
Lords such a division would not have rescinded the 
resolution as ‘‘the non-contents have it”. When the 
schedule is reached in due course, it will have to be 
determined what the effect of the decision is on any 
similar proposal made by way of amendment. The 
Committee’s recantation is regrettable as their pre- 
was decidedly an improvement on 
the Bill. 


That a committee appointed by an assembly repre- 
senting, or purporting to represent, the most Philistine 
people in the world, saving our ‘‘ kinsfolk across the 
Atlantic” (which curiously never means our only 
kinsfolk in those regions, the Canadians) should 
itself be Philistine is perhaps no matter for sur- 
prise. But select committees very often are better 
and much saner than the whole House of Commons 
and we had some hopes that Mr. Hobhouse’s committee 
would reject the hideous proposal to run a tramway 
along the Victoria Embankment. But natural absence 
of taste and a willingness to appear democratic has 
been too much for the committee, which has santtioned 
the tramway. From the beginning everything the 
London County Council has touched has lost in appear- 
ance, except during the early days when Lord Rosebery 
supplied the zsthetic sense this most bourgeois of all 


bodies has always lacked.. The Victoria Embankment 
had proportion and dignity, therefore the County 
Council has always been anxious to spoil it. If it 
could control Brussels, it would promptly promote a 
bill to demolish the Grande Place and erect on_ its 
site twelve-storied ‘‘sky-scrapers” on the Chicago 
model. We confess we are surprised that an educated 
newspaper like the ‘* Westminster Gazette” should 
applaud this piece of Philistinism. It only shows the 
power of party loyalty to corrupt. 


The London School Board, in an interval of unwonted 
lucidity on Thursday last, rejected Mr. Lyulph Stanley’s 
root and branch condemnation of the Education Bill. 
Ina Progressive Board this is very significant ; it means 
a change of sides in more than one instance. It is now 
practically certain that Mr. Bridgeman’s motion approv- 
ing of the policy of the Bill as far as it affects denomi- 
national schools will be passed. This motion is the 
more important that it expresses the hope that the 
voluntary school policy of the Bill will be extended to 
London. Touching the Education Bill, Lord Rosebery 
has made a most significant announcement at Colchester 
wrapped up in the ordinary pleasaunces of a freedom- 
of-the-borough speech. He has definitely expressed his 
adherence to the fundamental policy of the Bill, the 
transference of control of education to the municipal 
authority. We wonder how this will strike Mr. Asquith, 
who voted the other day for the rejection of the Bill. 
Perhaps Lord Rosebery had forgotten or never knew 
how Mr. Asquith had voted. Anyway Lord Rosebery 
will hardly change his mind with the alacrity of the 
professional representatives of the N. U. T., Mr. 
Yoxall and Mr. Macnamara, who expressed approval 
of the main lines of the Bill, but under the stroke of 
the party Whip voted against it. 


The action of Cowen v. Labouchere, which has been 
going on since the case of Lord Suffield against the 
same defendant was settled, ended differently but 
almost equally inconclusively, on Tuesday, in the dis- 
agreement of the jury. There remained still another 
action by the Columbus Company, in which of 1,000 
shares the plaintiff and his wife held 994, and damages 
were claimed for the company’s losses caused by the 
same statements as had been made in the Article Club 
case. An application was made to the Divisional 
Court that the new trial of the Cowen action should be 
advanced next sittings and heard before the Columbus 
action. This was resisted and the Court would not 
make the order. A decision in either case would settle 
the other, but we suppose the tactical advantage to 
the plaintiff, if the Article Club business were gone over 
again first, is that the defendant’s justification would 
be the old matter, and anything new relating to the 
Columbus Company would not be introduced. If the 
Columbus were tried first the defendant gets in the new 
matter plus the old. 


One of the swindles during the South Sea Bubble 
invited subscriptions ‘‘ for a scheme that will be after- 
wards disclosed”. The Humbert-Crawford affair which 
has attained the rank of a public event in France was 
very much of the same character. An empty safe 
alleged to contain fabulous amounts in securities, but 
which could only be opened when the relative rights of 
Madame Humbert and other claimants had been ascer- 
tained, was the bait which, kept skilfully dangled before 
bankers, notaries, lawyers, merchants, farmers and 
rentiers of all classes, drew millions of francs in the 
twenty years—actually so long—during which the sur- 
passing skill of Madame Humbert for fraud kept the 
business going. Fictitious lawsuits went on for years 
but the safe was only opened the other day. Madame 
and her ménage disappeared on learning that this was 
about to take place. Accomplices were arrested; but 
it is not known where the fugitives have gone. 
Monsieur and Madame were at the Opera, a centre of 
attraction, on the evening of their flight. Paris has 
given her the title of ‘‘Empress of Swindlers”. The 
saddest thing is that she has ruined many poor people 
by starting a bogus insurance office and receiving their 
money for investment. It is the most colossal swindle 
perhaps ever perpetrated even since limited liability 
companies were invented. 
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It is the way with journalists to magnify themselves ; 
so one need not be surprised at some of the smaller 
men amongst them getting up a dinner last Satur- 
day ‘‘to celebrate the King’s Coronation”. But if 
these gentlemen’s welcome to colonial journalists was 
to be extended to foreigners, why limit the invita- 
tions to Americans? The American press is not more 
friendly to Britain and all things British than the 
French or the German. The American Ambassador is 
too keen a humorist not to have laughed inwardly when 
he asked “‘ why is it that the eyes of 20,000 newspapers 
in the United States, which supply news and support 
the spirits of 76 millions of people, turn to London and 
Westminster Abbey?” Mr. Choate would have us 
believe that the American press is keen only to honour 
the British flag and promote the cause it symbolises. 
We commend to his attention the letter we publish this 
week from a Canadian who has had opportunities of 
studying American sentiment on the spot. 


No one will grudge Mr. J. A. Spender and the 
‘Westminster Gazette” the splendour of a dinner at 
the National Liberal Club. These tributes to merit are 
not to be valued by the quality of the cuisine or the 
selectness of their venue. While, however, we most 
cordially agree that the editor and assistant-editor of 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” most fully deserve the 
recognition of a dinner, we should not rest their claim 
on the basis put forward. The merit assigned was 
their services to the cause of Liberal unity: that is a 
most nebulous service: we should name the obvious 
and more substantial one of providing the public with an 
evening paper written in a literary style—a unique per- 
formance. The only report we have seen of the 
speeches, the ‘‘ Westminster’s” own report, modestly 
suppressed those of the guests of the evening, but 
cryptically hinted that they were in praise of saying 
** smooth things” in politics. Some might not construe 
that into a tribute to veracity. We were glad to read 
that Mr. F. C. Gould, ‘‘the most valuable asset that is 
left to the Liberal party”, expressed his determination 
never to draw for the Tories. It is so much more 
amusing to see your friends caricatured than your 
opponents, 


The Bank returns of Thursday exhibit the total 
reserve at £23,572,120—a decrease of £385,020—and 
the proportion at 47 per cent. against 48°60 per cent. 
last week. The pressure for accommodation in the 
market is reflected in the increased borrowings from the 
central institution of £1,318,080 and the decrease of 
41,338,800 in the other deposits, representing the 
market’s supply of cash; the effect of the payment in 
connexion with the recent Consol issue is seen in the addi- 
tion to the public deposits of £ 2,282,800. The Whitsun 
requirements have depleted the stock of coin and 
bullion by £407,840 on balance although £195,000 
has been received from abroad, and the active note 
circulation is slightly contracted by £22,820. The 
Funds have not been so strong during the past week, 
consequent on a falling off in the volume of buying 
orders and the pessimistic feeling which has taken 
possession of the Stock Exchange regarding the im- 
mediate outcome of the Boer conference. Colonial 
stocks and Corporation issues have however been in 
great favour and advances have been general. 


Home railway stocks have not been so active during 
the past day or two but the list mostly marks an im- 
provement on the week’s transactions. American rails 
have been neglected by the general public but with 
intermittent depression in prices a fair level has been 
maintained during the week. The protest addressed to 
the directors of the United States Steel Corporation by 
a member of the Stock Exchange against the conversion 
of the 7 per cent. preference shares to a 5 per cent. 


basis is an interesting document and has been sympa- | 


thetically received by holders of the stock on this side ; 
the outcome will be awaited with much interest. The 
mining market has had a drooping tendency attribut- 
able to the gloomy feeling previously indicated, but 
business done has been very small. The remaining 
markets have shown no special feature except perhaps 
the weakness of Le Roi shares. Consols 95}. Bank 
tate 3 per cent. (6 February, 1902). 


POR EL REY. 


[* is well that a brother of the King, and a persona 

grata everywhere, should represent England at the 
enthronement of the Spanish King. It is not easy 
to conceive a more difficult or more trying task 
than that. The Duke of Connaught’s selection, the 
selection of one so near to the King of England 
himself, shows appreciation of his delicate mission 
by the powers that be. They shou/d show it, 
they who have lately and gratuitously informed the 
world, though the world for the most part has not 
believed them, that the British Government foiled a 
European movement to save Spain from a war forced 
upon her in the name of humanity by a much bigger 
and richer power, with the result that the only humanity 
that has gained from the war is Spain’s aggressor. The 
champions of humanity have appropriated the per- 
secuted countries they were to relieve, and the liberated 
inhabitants are in one island contemplating commercial 
ruin at the hands of their benefactor, and in another are 
still fighting him in the field, while a general of America 
Liberatrix is undergoing trial for alleged atrocities on 
those she was to save from the cruel Spaniard. So 
grim is the humour of the situation that it is 
difficult to believe that it is true; and yet this 
is a plain statement of fact. To the Spaniards 
there is left at any rate the barren satisfaction 
of a bitter smile. And we who, our Government 
says, could have prevented this war and would not, 
have got from the Americans in return for our anti- 
Spanish complaisance a little transatlantic gush as to 
Anglo-American union, a diplomatic rebuff in the 
matter of the canal, a commercial invasion un- 
surpassed in extent and hostility, and not one 
single concession of any kind whatsoever. That 
is our reward for preferring America to Spain. 
Has not the Duke of Connaught a delicate task ? 

Its delicacy, however, is not diplomatic. We are 
not concerned for our relations with the Spanish 
Government but for our relations with Spain. The 
Spanish people, unfortunately for them, have been de- 
luded into playing at representative and Parliamentary 
government, a game it is fatally easy to pick up and 
bungle at but extremely difficult to play well. None 
was ever less suited to play it than the Spaniard, and 
heavily he has paid for his folly in taking thereto. The 
Spanish soldier knows what his Government did for him. 
Unpaid, unfed, almost unclothed, he learnt in the war 
with America that ‘‘ free institutions ” were dear things 
indeed, but not things to be loved. Parliamentary 
misrule in Spain is saved from being the worst of 
Spanish records only by Castelar’s republic. Probably 
the Spanish soldier and sailor, without one shred of 
respect for his Government, which had left his country 
utterly unprepared, left it at the mercy of any 
enemy that might come along in humanity’s name, 
felt that while he suffered for the Parliamentary in- 
capables, it was for Queen Christina that he fought. 
Queen Christina and her boy could to a certain 
extent represent Spain for him. And so he endured 
footsore, fever-stricken, starving. Anyone who sup- 
poses that it was the Spanish soldier or the Spanish 
sailor that brought about, or even contributed to, 
the Spanish collapse, is extremely ignorant of the 
facts. The conduct of the Spanish troops was in 
sharp contrast to their record under Wellington 
in the Peninsular war. No one that knows the Spanish 
people of to-day will deny that they still have fine 
yualities. Rotten as the Government and the directing 
classes may be, Spain is not rotten. In the shouts for 
the King at Madrid to-day, if necessarily there must be 
a note of melancholy beyond even the natural melancholy 
of the grave Spaniard, there may yet be reality, there 
may be courage for the future. ‘‘ Por el Rey” conjures 
up a wondrous past, a past which cannot be taken 
away. To those who see, to those who have any 
imagination, to any who knows what imperialism really 
means, the Golden Flag can never be hauled down. 

Of all peoples we English should salute the flag of 
Spain respectfully. Not the least humiliating aspect 
of the vulgarly insulting attitude assumed by the British 
press towards Spain during the Spanish-American war 
was the gross ignorance it revealed of history, 
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the miserable incapacity to appreciate a_ brilliant 
record. The attitude of the English press was that 
of one who, seeing a fight between a veteran of many 
honours and a young man who had insulted him, 
hastens to put himself in favour with the stronger 
by jeering at the old man for no longer being what 
he was. That is a thing no Englishman could be 
capable of in the concrete and yet that was 
exactly the attitude which the British press assumed. 
In the sense both of acquisition and rule, Spaniards 
and English are the greatest imperial peoples since 
Roman times. In their record and their career there is 
much in common. The founders of the Spanish- 
American empire were adventurers; the founders of 
our Indian empire were adventurers. Much brilliancy 
and many crimes must be put to the credit of the 
** Conquistadores”: much brilliancy must be put to 
the credit of our Indian ‘‘ empire-makers”. And 
no crimes? Probably the average Briton thinks 
not. He has been taught to dwell on the iniquities 
of Cortes and Pizarro, on the glories of Clive 
and Hastings. That the Spaniards did not develop 
that capacity for managing the native territories 
they conquered which the English have we all know 
very well; but the other side must be looked at 
too. It is just one of the finest, one of the most striking 
features of Spanish imperialism that makes it difficult 
for Englishmen to appreciate it. It was always part 
of an Ideal. Lust of gold and greed of private 
advantage seldom in the Spanish adventurer obscured 
the great conception of a world-wide empire, the pro- 
tector and instrument of a divinely-inspired and world- 
wide Church. However slight the moral force of this 
religious ideal, it gives we feel it inevitably in reading 
the records of the time, a touch to these Spanish 
conquests that puts them in a higher category than 
mere commercial raids. A spiritual empire working 
through an earthly despotism is not an ideal to 
attract the British mind; yet it captivated the Spanish 
mind of the sixteenth century with results in imperial 
splendour, in daring, in chivalry as great as ever the 
ideal of freedom has evoked. True, these results are 
past for Spain; other countries are now their heirs, at 
any rate their occupiers. But that is but to say that 
in imperial power Spain blossomed earlier than England. 
That which blooms first fades first. It becomes an 
Englishman to think in that way. Had he been taught 
so to do, he would have refrained from much vulgarity, 
and spared English visitors to the Spanish Coronation 
the tingling sense of shame that event must necessarily 
now excite. 

We have said the Duke of Connaught has a difficult 
task. He has to make the Spanish people feel that we 
are not the vulgar swaggerers we often seem. He has 
to represent to one another two peoples, whose nature 
makes it difficult for either to understand the good 
qualities of the other. He has to represent the British 
public to a nation of gentlemen. Has he not his work 
cut out to leave a good impression ? 


SHIPPING AND SINCERITY. 


* is clear that there still remains one thing to be 

done by the English nation to express its sense of 
gratitude and admiration to the owners of British 
vessels who have combined to form the North Atlantic 
Shipping Trust. The Right Honourable W. J. Pirrie, 
one of his Majesty’s Privy Councillors, has established 
so indisputable a claim for some recognition of the 
patriotism of himself and his fellows that steps 
should be immediately taken to acknowledge it in some 
proper form. We do not offer the following sugges- 
tion as more than tentative, but we think something of 
the sort might do. The office of the new Trust will 
have its headquarters either at New York or in 
Hoboken, New Jersey, the home of the Steel Trust. 
Whatever else be done there should be inscribed on 
itin letters of gold—gold got by melting down American 
eagles—‘‘ True patriots we, for be it understood we 
sold our country’s shipping for our country’s good”’. 
At the foot thereof should appear specifically men- 
tioned the British firms now comprising the Trust 
lines, together with that of Harland and Wolff and the 


Right Hon. W. J. Pirrie its chairman and Privy 
Councillor to his Majesty Edward VII. It is grand 
patriotism to sell your goods at a very high premium. 
Mr. Pirrie explains why the Trust must be registered 
under American law. ‘‘ Under the English Company 
Acts it would be impossible to give the bonus which is 
part of the scheme. The terms upon which the value 
of the vessels acquired by the syndicate are assessed 
are very liberal. If you have an interest in a ship 
thus valued say to the extent of £100 you will receive 
from the syndicate £25 in cash £75 in six per cent. 
preference stock and a bonus equal to £37 10s. in 
ordinary or common stock.” 

There is only one other statement in all Mr. Pirrie’s 
long communications to the ‘‘ Times” and the “‘ Daily 
Telegraph” which is not permeated with an unctuous 
complacency that can only be characterised as insin- 
cere. That is the statement of his personal satisfaction 
with the bargain his firm has made. Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff have cast all their weight on the side of the 
combination and secured an exclusive contract to do all 
the building and other work of the combination in the 
United Kingdom. If Mr. Pirrie had been satisfied 
with stating as he does ‘‘I am quite content with the 
arrangement or I should not have agreed to it” and 
‘*I consider the arrangement is one of the best we 
have ever entered into for ourselves” he would have 
been at least brutally sincere. But it is nauseous when 
he proceeds to act the part of advocate for the combina- 
tion as a benefit to the country, and to profess that 
those who are taking part in it are actuated by patriot- 
ism. The country sees clearly enough what the effect 
of American control is bound to be in the course of a 
few years. It is not to be deceived by that particular 
form of the confidence trick which consists of saying 
trust in Mr. Morgan’s love for Great Britain, and 
the patriotism of the firm of Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff. Everything that Mr. Pirrie has said increases 
one’s distrust of the whole business from the national 
point of view, and that distrust is not removed 
by the nation being informed that Mr. Pirrie’s personal 
desires arranged by scale are, first for the interests 
of the country, and the second and third, no doubt at 
an immense interval, for shipbuilding and shipowning. 

Nothing that he, or those who share his sympathies 
and receive his communications, may say can disguise 
the plain fact that the effect of the combination is to 
transfer the ultimate control of a great part of 
the British shipping trade to American hands, that 
its ancillary and collateral purposes are to obtain 
the like control over such British water and railway 
communications as will further establish the hold 
of this Trust; and that the effect of all this will 
be to exclude and paralyse British capital to the 
extent that it succeeds in its objects. What is the 
value of the patriotism of the men who have been 
tempted by the offers of American financiers to 
lay themselves at the feet of an American Trust? 
Mr. Pirrie expatiates on ruinous competition. Was the 
only alternative to call in the aid of the power who will 
end by conquering and dominating them all? The 
plain truth of course is that no British Combination 
would have paid the parties to it as does this American. 
It would have been worth nobody’s while to pay 
extravagant prices as it has beento Mr. Morgan. This 
is the simple explanation of what Mr. Pirrie does his 
best to conceal. It is all beside the point to talk of the 
separate lines remaining technically under the British 
flag, or to flourish the agreement of the White 
Star Line which the Government renewed since the 
Trust was formed. What is done now is done by 
way of keeping up the pretence. The question 
is what will happen later when the American control 
has been developed, or when the ships have come under 
the American flag as inevitably they will do. The law 
officers may decide that the ships are at present British 
ships. Mr. Gerald Balfour, has at least this much 
information, that they are considering the question. 
Mr. Arnold Forster with his newly acquired air of 
official optimism may demurely cite the renewal of the 
White Star Line agreement. This is not a whit more 
assuring than the communiqué of the secretary of the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company that the statement 
that an arrangement has been arrived at between Mr. 
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Pierpont Morgan and the company is ‘‘ incorrect”. 
The British public is hardly so guileless as to take these 
empty assurances with the same innocence that the 
Paris public took the assurances of Madame Humbert 
about the contents of what turned out to be an empty 
safe. What would Mr. Arnold Forster have had to say 
to these feeble evasions of the real question in the old 
days when he was a critic instead of a member of the 
Government? The advantage, from a Government 
point of view, of muzzling a troublesome critic with 
office has been very conspicuously shown since this 
matter has been in hand by the very official way he 
has dealt with it. 

There are larger issues even than that of the position 
of the subsidised vessels. British trade in general, as 
well as the sea-carrying trade, is threatened by the com- 
bination. Shipowners have shown that they are ready 
to give them away to the highest bidder. Those 
who have not sold themselves have been for years 
strangling British commerce by combinations to keep up 
freights against their own country while encouraging 
foreign competition with preferential rates. They have 
not sold their ships but they have sold their country- 
men. Mr. Balfour said on Wednesday that he knew 
the Select Committee on shipping subsidies had 
received evidence on this matter but he thought ‘it 
would be desirable to see what was the evidence already 
collected by the Committee before they embarked on 
another inquiry”. It ought to have been known and 
acted on before this. But we have been shutting our 
eyes to all these ugly facts because we were afraid of 
State interference. Mr. Balfour seemed to be invoking 
this ancient spectre when he remarked that to prevent 
private owners of British ships from disposing of them 
would be a new departure in legislation too important to 
be dealt with in answer to a question. But this recourse 
to a reductio ad absurdum argument is indicative of the 
timorous spirit in which the Government is shrinking 
from dealing with these commercial questions. Is 
there no middle course short of this extreme? We 
referred a fortnight ago to the eagerness of Canada to 
join with us in fostering the trade to her ports which 
ie nearer to us than New York or Boston. If we will 
only respond to this feeling, we can prevent the North 
Atlantic carrying trade from being wholly at the mercy 
of the new American combination, and through it the 
commerce between England and the Dominion. That 
is one direction in which State supervision and control of 
our shipping and trade will have to be extended. Another 
will be by such legislation as will free manufacturers 
and shippers from the present uncontrolled power of 
shipping combinations to impose rates which discourage 
our own and artificially stimulate the trade of foreigners. 
These combinations are an effort to escape from the 
effects of unqualified competition, of which they must 
be the result as a tyranny is of anarchy. The State on 
behalf of the nation would have in any case to take 
measures for bringing them under its control as it did in 
the earlier days of monopolies before free competition 
had had its day and proved what ruin is inherent in 
it. But we are learning something further in our 
time of what international combinations mean. They 
have become the form in which nation competes with 
nation for the commerce of the world and aims at 
the destruction of rivals. Part of our English ship- 
owners have shrunk from the competition with the 
American engineers of colossal combinations and have 

one over bodily to the enemy, apologising hypocritically 
or the desertion. If thatis the spirit in which our com- 
mercial militia and volunteers are to fight, will not the 
State be compelled to raise a regular army of its own? 
In other words if individualism in commerce betrays 
the State and cannot carry on the struggle, then the 
State will have to see what can be done through its 
own organisation. The internal policy of a nation is 
as often dictated by its relations with other nations as 
it is by its own domestic changes. This may happen 
to be the case as regards the growth of the idea of 
socialism, which has generally only been considered 
as dependent on national and not on international 
considerations. 


THE CONFUSION OF TRADE UNION LAW. 


+ the debate in Parliament on the legal position of 

trade unions on Wednesday Mr. Haldane and Mr. 
Asquith spoke the words that are the key to the whole 
controversy. It is undeniable that the law is in a state 
of confusion in regard to trade unions. There is a 
series of cases on conspiracy which are of very doubtful 
interpretation, and the course of the debate shows quite 
plainly that both lawyers and laymen, supporters and 
opponents of trade unions, are equally ignorant as 
to how the law really stands. Sir Robert Reid, an 
ex-law officer, thought one case meant something 
which the Attorney-General laughed at as quite too 
ridiculous. Mr. Beaumont’s resolution that legislation 
is necessary to prevent workmen being placed by judge- 
made law in a position inferior to that intended by 
Parliament in 1875, was as bad in form as a motion 
could be. Talk could be carried on indefinitely on 
such a thesis, and no conclusion arrived at in the 
end. What Parliament intended apart from each 
man’s private interpretation, which has no validity, 
can only be determined by the judges. In effect they 
have interpreted it with abundant differences of indi- 
vidual opinion amongst themselves, and the result 
is beyond controversy that whether Parliament really 
intended it or not, the position of trades unions is 
now less advantageous than it has been generally 
supposed to be, until recently, under the legislation of 
1875. Mr. Haldane did not like voting for the reso- 
lution, but we sympathise with his greater dislike of 
Mr. Renshaw’s amendment. Its terms were that 
fresh legislation should not be passed until it is 
shown that the existing law does not sufficiently 
protect workmen in the exercise of their lawful 
rights. The assumption is that the law is sufficiently 
clear, that there is no doubt workmen’s rights are 
sufficiently protected. Both resolution and amendment 
are question begging, and the amendment is the worse 
of the two. What it really represents is the opinions 
and feelings of people who dislike trade unions, and 
hope that the present obscurity of the law hides a sort 
of reserve of unknown penalties which may be sprung 
in surprise upon them whenever questions come into 
the courts. 

Sir Robert Finlay argued the question with pedantic 
technicality, and the narrowness of view of the 
narrowest lawyer. He knows perfectly well that 
in the case of individuals it is often one of the 
greatest hardships of our law, and one of its greatest 
defects, that a man must often hesitate about his 
rights, and incur great risks if he ventures to take 
any step without the assurance of his legal advisers 
that a particular case has been settled for or against 
him. If there is no case, then he may either land 
himself in a lawsuit or wait until somebody in a similar 
position with himself brings one. And when do we get 
precisely similar cases? Not often; and case after 
case may be brought until all the instances possible 
are exhausted before a branch of law can be said to be 
settled. Where individual persons only are concerned, 
where private affairs only are in question, that is an 
almost inevitable process : more under our own law than 
in laws that are codified, but still even there they are not 
wholly unavoidable. But where bodies of men, classes, 
societies are concerned, whose general objects and aims 
are understood and recognised, the position is altogether 
different. We codify the Merchant Shipping law, the 
Bills of Exchange law, the Sale of Goods law, the law 
of Partnership. Why? In every case not because the 
law is completely settled but because, while pretty well 
understood in general, there are left over a number of 
moot points well known to be capable of landing an 
unhappy merchant in a lawsuit. Either they have never 
yet arisen or, what is more likely, when they have 
arisen the persons whom they concerned were afraid 
of running the risk of doubtful litigation. That is the 
position in which the unions are, and they have a right 
to endeavour to escape from it by a plainer definition 
of the law. There is nothing at all ‘‘ audacious ” 
in this as some people choose to say. They 
are recognised bodies representing great interests. 
Mr. Wolff admitted the advantage to employers of 
negotiating with a responsible executive body. The 
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machinery of the strike is one of the lawful if not the 
most expedient means to which the unions must on 
occasion have recourse. And yet the law on the sub- 
ject of conspiracy is in such confusion that the unions 
cannot say what means they may use and what not for 
effecting perfectly legal objects. 

Mr. Bell, speaking as a layman, quoted in his excel- 
lent speech many instances in which to him there 
appear to be many things which trade unions cannot 
do which are perfectly legal for employers to do, judged 
by common practice. He may be right or wrong, but 
if he is wrong he is honestly wrong. He declares 
that the unions have no desire to be guilty of illegal 
actions, but their difficulty is they do not know what 
is legal and what is illegal. The law is made for 
laymen and not for lawyers, or at least it ought to 
be: and what is legal and illegal cannot be discovered 
by the light of nature or by a glance at the decalogue. 
But the presumption is that Mr. Bell is to a great 
extent right, for Mr. Haldane speaking as a lawyer 
declared that as far as lawyers can tell the law appears 
to allow to associations of shipowners a recourse to 
boycotting which would expose the officials of a trade 
union to a prosecution for criminal conspiracy, and the 
trade union to liability in a civil action. Sir Robert 
Finlay made great play with the expression of ‘‘ judge- 
made law” used in the resolution and in some of the 
speeches, but it does not necessarily imply the dis- 
respect he sought to attach to it. In the case of 
picketing it is doubtful whether even peaceful per- 
suasion is allowed: but whether it is legal or not 
it is in fact judge-made law as is most of the common 
law itself; it is a decision on the common law and 
not on statute, and it is with this kind of decision 
that the legislature has interfered most freely and the 
alteration of which has given rise to most of our 
statutes. We cannot in this sense describe the decision 
in the Taff Vale Railway case which laid down 
the corporate liability of trade union funds as judge- 
made law, but it is even yet permissible for lawyers, in 
spite of the decision of the House of Lords, to doubt 
whether that case did not effect a complete boule- 
versement of the strict doctrine of artificial persons 
which had been held for centuries. It introduced 
a conception for which nobody was _ prepared, 
and it has left confusion amongst a whole cate- 
gory of cases where previous to it the law could 
have been applied to them with certainty. There is 
not a club, social or political, nor hardly a charitable 
association, whose rights it has not affected, whose 
liabilities it has not indefinitely extended. The trade 
unions will doubtless have to accept the enlarged 
responsibility ; and it is not at all likely that any 
attempt to legislate contrary to the Taff Vale Railway 
decision will be successful. They have really not so 
good a case for limitation as have the classes of insti- 
tutions above mentioned. The application of the 
doctrine of corporate responsibility without such limita- 
tion would in some instances be either ridiculous or 
contrary to the public interest. But whether the trade 
unions are to remain fixed with the full responsibility of 
corporations or not, it is none the less necessary that 
the nature of the acts for which they are to be respon- 
sible should be authoritatively declared by Parliament. 
They want law and not law-suits. Mr. Haldane 
suggests a commission to submit a clear statement of 
the principles on which the law of conspiracy should 
rest, and which would make plain the methods by 
which peaceable conflicts might be carried on. Amidst 
all the imperfect expressions of dissatisfaction heard 
from trade unionists it is clear that this is the real gist 
of their demand. It would have been better if the 
resolution had been drafted by Mr. Haldane. 


FURY SLINGING FLAME.” 


A accounts of the holocaust in Martinique agree 

in this: alike they who have seen the thing 
and they who have heard about it from eye-witnesses 
find no words adequate to the immensity and terror of 
it. Not only can language not express, but the mind 
itself, on whose retina can be figured catastrophes we 
are wont to regard as crushing, cannot take in the full 


purport of what has happened: the imagination is 
unequal to the task. And yet Nature has put forth 
not her hand to accomplish this ruin, merely her little 
finger. The force she has brought to bear to strike 
dead a population and its city, and to make perhaps 
for ages to come, part of a fertile island barren, is no 
greater to her than is the exertion to us of killing a 
fly upon the pane. How trifling an incident in the 
history of the world, unworthy perhaps of permanent 
record apart from its effect on mankind, is this 
renewal of activity in one or two volcanoes of the 
West Indian Islands, the slightest thought about the 
story of the earth makes clear. Even in our own 
land, as any igneous rock in Cumberland, Wales or 
Scotland can show, is evidence of convulsion infinitely 
greater than has just swept away S. Pierre and has 
made possibly a wilderness of the island of S. Vincent : 
and such convulsion, though we may think comfortably 
of it as being of the utterly remote past, took place 
during after all only Nature’s yesterday. 

The reawakening after long slumber of the volcano 
of Mount Pélée is but a faint muttering of the angry 
spirit of the earth, with a stroke or two of her 
fire: but how greater and how infinitely more sudden 
and complete is its power for evil over mankind than 
any hurt mankind in fits of fury can do itself! Sicilian 
Vespers is on record as one of the greatest and swiftest 
horrors of history: but a matter of hours was taken 
to wipe out only a fourth as many people as are known 
to have perished in a few minutes at S. Pierre. The 
September Massacres on a still smaller scale were 
spread over four days or more: the bell of S. Germain 
l’Auxerrois was not set pealing till the rare genius for 
murder of a Catherine de Medicis and of the Guise 
family had brought deep thought and cunning plan to 
bear upon the task. 

In old times men would have looked upon the re- 
awakening of these volcanoes for a little while from 
their sleep and the destruction of peoples and 
,cities with, as we should now with our pride of 
knowledge term it, gross superstition. They would 
have taken it as a warning to a wicked genera- 
tion from the Most High. Even within the memory 
of many living people such fears and uneasiness 
have prevailed at seasons for a little. We have 
all heard the tale of the prophet and preacher who 
worked greatly on the fears of the easily terrified, fore- 
telling the end of the world on a certain day, and at 
the very time taking a long lease of his own house— 
though whether at a reduced rent has never been told. 
We have outlived that particular state of credulity. 
No serious thought of any influence, divine or malign, 
being concerned in the destruction of S. Pierre with its 
thirty thousand souls or of S. Vincent, is entertained 
at any rate by people to-day who can read and 
write. No dread portents are seen in this disaster 
of an approaching end to the world. Education has 
won a triumph, for what it is worth, over such notions. 
But if we have nothing to fear, such as our simpler- 
minded forbears would have had, have we not a great 
deal more than ever they had to humble us when we 
consider the havoc Nature has wrought by a single 
angry little display of her vast, untold stores of energy 
over which we have not the slightest control? The 
cataclysm at S. Pierre might well give us pause in the 
midst of our loud trumpeted progress in civilisation 
and in science. The teaching of the men of science of 
the last century has tended no doubt to clear our minds 
of the old belief that the earth with all the good things 
upon it was made exclusively for us, that even the moon 
and stars shone to lighten our way on otherwise dark 
nights. But we hardly had time to feel cast down by 
that fading of a fond illusion before we were elated by the 
discoveries that promised to enable us to overcome the 
difficulties of time and space. When the evolutionist 
first boldly told us that we still bore upon our frame 
the stamp of a most lowly origin, it was a bitter pill, 
though he did gild it by reminding us of all our ‘‘ noble 
qualities” and ‘‘ god-like intellect”. But the shock, 
severe in many quarters at the time which this an- 
nouncement caused, was short-lived. Pride of ancestry 
is no fashion to-day—except perhaps with the successful 
parvenu, the trader in soap or whisky or bedroom 
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mansion in Mayfair and knighthood, buys his coat-of- 
arms and his family tree. How we are going to be 
more than ever lords of creation, navigate the heavens 
as easily as we do the waters, speak to each other with- 
out the aid even of a wire across thousands of miles of 
ocean—this is the kind of ambition that puffs us up 
now, this and of course the piling up of money which 
the wise so love to describe as power. Lords of creation 
—how well the West Indian disaster, a trifling move- 
ment of Nature’s, but one that confounds us as the 
destruction of their hill confounds the ants, illustrates 
the ludicrous character of the boast! After all we can 
only creep upon the crust of the earth and make our dolls’ 
houses thereon while Nature is benign and quiescent. 
She grows a little stormy, and she is to us as ‘“‘a fury 
slinging flame”. There is a grim appropriateness in the 
position in which the smitten dead of S. Pierre were found 
the other day, most of them with their faces downward 
to the ground. That, one imagines, to have been the 
attitude of the poor wretch in ‘‘ Instans Tyrannus” 
till in a moment of inspiration he caught at God's skirts 
and prayed. 

S. Pierre then is a lesson of humiliation not to a 
nation but to mankind: it teaches the puniness of our 
power, how unsubdued and unsubduable the earth 
remains. And viewed so it may well lower a swelled 
pride in such small discovery and achievment as is ours. 
But there is one feature of this holocaust that may 
exalt, rightly exalt, man’s estimate of himself. There 
shines out of the dark and ruin more than a glint of 
light in the manhood of some who in the supreme 
moments stood fast and thought only of duty and 
of saving others. If the whole story of S. Pierre 
could be told there would be many such cases of 
devotion to record. It has always been so in disasters 
at land and at sea, and not less in modern times 
than of old. One can recall for instance such suppres- 
sion of self and devotion to others in the case of 
the fire at the Paris charity bazaar a few years ago. 
Shipwreck and railway accident and war all give men 
the same opportunities, and it is rare to hear of a case 
where they are taken by nobody. The ‘‘ Roddam” 
steamed away from S. Pierre through a hell of flame 
and gas, owing to the will and devotion to duty of her 
captain and her crew or those of them who were not 
actually on fire, though terribly scorched. The captain 
of the ‘‘ Roraima” made a great effort to weigh anchor 
and save his ship, before, ‘‘ burned almost to a crisp” 
and on fire within, he tottered overboard and ended. 


‘* not little, when pain 
Is most quelling, and man 
Easily quelled 
« e is the praise 
Not to have yielded to pain.” 

It is moving to think of Heine half blind and palsied 
yet defiant of fate to the last. But the heroism of those 
who stand fast on behalf of others in the midst of ruin 
and death is better than what Heine did. In con- 
sidering the origin and the meaning of man such high 
oblivion of self deserves not to be overlooked by those 
who strive to break down all distinction between the 
spirit of man and the spirit of the beast: it reminds us 
of the fiat ‘‘God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him”. 


RODIN IN LONDON. 


Se time has come to say a word on the happy 
conclusion of a movement started in these 
columns more than a year back, the proposal to buy 
a work by M. Rodin and present it to a public gallery. 
The promoters found the idea generally welcomed to 
a degree that surprised them; there was ready assent 
from the official side, and among the helpers, besides 
leading sculptors of the English school, Sir Edward 
Poynter and Mr. Sargent may be particularly men- 
tioned. The list of subscribers will show that men 
whose names are not frequently found together were 
united here in a common admiration. The success of 
the scheme was secure within a week, but the careful 
preparation of the bronze and the desire that M. Rodin 
should accompany his statue have delayed matters till 
the present date. ‘‘ John the Baptist”, an early work of 


the master’s, was the choice of the committee: it is 
now in the South Kensington Museum. Before these 
lines are in print M. Rodin will have met the subscribers 
at a dinner arranged to mark the event, and we shall 
have had the satisfaction of making up in some small 
measure the arrears of public recognition that his 
own Paris, no less than London, has grudgingly and 
tardily accorded. 

But this is not all. Mr. Ernest Beckett wrote to the 
SaTurRDAY Review shortly after Mr. Tweed’s letter 
offering himself to defray the expenses of buying a 
statue. On finding that the original proposal was 
secure already of wide support, he determined to offer 
the nation a second gift, and he made the admirable 
choice of ‘‘ Le Penseur”, the brooding figure of a thinker, 
watcher, or poet that is to crown the ‘‘Gate of Hell”, and 
represents a much later phase of M. Rodin’s work than 
the ‘‘ Baptist”. Some confusion has arisen in the public 
mind between these two parts of the scheme. The 
bronze of ‘‘ Le Penseur’” is still in the founder’s hands, so 
that it will not immediately take its place beside the 
‘* Baptist” or wherever that place may finally be fixed. 

Weshall have, then, examples from near the beginning, 
and from the climax of Rodin’s art. Two things remain to 
be done. So far as South Kensington is concerned we 
want a better representation, by casts, of French 
sculpture ; of men like Pierre Puget, the seventeenth- 
century Rodin, worse used even than his successor, of 
Houdon and the eighteenth century, of predecessors 
and contemporaries in the nineteenth, such as Barye, 
Rude, Carpeaux. Secondly we wish to see in London 
what minor capitals like Prague have found it possible 
to show, a representative collection of Rodin’s work 
such as he arranged at the Paris Exhibition. For this, 
in the matter of site and building, public help is 
required, for the undertaking is too big and costly for 
an individual, and the galleries are not well enough lit. 
Before the man dies, let his century see and acknow- 
ledge the giant it has produced. 


I. 


There are two recurrent stages in the history of 
strong contested talent. The first is when people say 
that the artist zs not great enough to do what he 7s doing. 
This was M. Rodin’s case when the jurors of the 
exhibition to which he sent his ‘‘Age of Bronze”, 
guiltily conscious of their own practices, threw it 
aside as too thoroughly modelled to be by the hand 
of man. It must be, they said, a cast from life. The 
second stage is when people say the artist zs far too 
great to do what he is dong. M. Rodin has now 
reached this stage of reputation, and for so much we 
may be thankful. One hears now on all sides ‘‘ We 
admire Rodin for his greatness, not, like you, for his 
weaknesses and eccentricities”. Such admirers regard 
the author of the ‘‘Age of Bronze” as a genius, the 
author of the ‘‘ Balzac” as little better than a charlatan. 
That genius, following steadily its natural develop- 
ment, should issue in charlatanry is on the face of it 
an unlikely hypothesis: it seems more probable that 
the admirer has not been very clear about the nature 
of the early ‘‘ greatness ”. 

Now I am in the position of admiring M. Rodin’s 
‘* eccentricity”, in other words his peculiar genius. I 
do not admire him because from his work could be 
picked examples that would almost pass current as work 
of another kind of genius, but because he is the cul- 
mination extreme, unsurpassable, of a particular line of 
effort that characterised the French art of the nine- 
teenth century. That art set out with two opposite 
strains. There was the ‘‘classic” strain, the ideal of 
perfect still life, beauty of form not only in the statue 
but in the model, and a spirit neither dramatic nor pas- 
sionate. This modern ‘‘ classic” finds a warrant in its 
reading of a particular phase of Greek sculpture. 

But there was the other strain, that sought fo add to 
JSorm some equivalent of movement, feeling, character and 
passion. Read the journal of that great artist and per- 
haps even greater critic, Eugéne Delacroix, and you will 
see the leaven that was at work, the effort by a system 
of exaggerations and sacrifices to give to the still-life 
element in drawing a coefficient of action, passion, 
emotion: Géricault, Delacroix, Daumier, Millet all 
strove for this, and the effort for extreme energy of 
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form was bound, sooner or later, to pass over into 
sculpture. The value of the effort, you will see, would 
vary with the power of the artist to keep the profound 
logic of fact and yet gain this heightening, this drive 
and attack of life. It is in his combination of intimate 
nature and energy of expression that the extraordinary 
character of Rodin’s gift consists. Delacroix could only 
work cautiously and occasionally from the life because 
life chilled his emotion; Daumier had to work away 
from life altogether. Before Rodin there comes a 
sculptor, Auguste Préault, a terrible wit and a con- 
siderable artist, who is at the mercy of the gust of 
feeling, has not the same sure rooting and grounding 
in fact, the power of closely embracing nature and 
engendering sculpture upon her. His embrace is a 
dream. Rodin is very different from this. He exceeds 
all his century in the closeness of his grapple ; he is as 
intimate and free with life as a Greek; but like a 
Greek no promiscuous flirt or stupid dangler after 
nature incapable of choice, will or progeny. His imagi- 
nation grows intenser as he looks, pierces to what is 
vital, reduces the design and modelling of life to a 
stronger, simpler, extremer statement. 

To add to form the equivalent of movement char- 
acter and passion. This means a use of modelling so 
flexible that it ranges from the finished gentle caress- 
ing of form in the quiet subject to a manner that is all 
violent elision, underlining and abrupt salience. ‘All 
art”, said Goya, the modern initiator of this kind of 
art, ‘‘is sacrifice”. The ‘‘ Balzac” one may take for 
the extreme example in Rodin’s art of this system that 
modulates form to express movement and feeling. In 
the quieter things the modelling is quiet, down to that 
extreme at the other end of the scale where rude salience 
gives place to a tender slipping of light that does not 
break, to dreamy contemplation rendered by a film of 
relief and faintest washes of shadow. This too, 
observe, is eccentric, exactly as eccentric as the 
state of mind it represents. Call, if you like, 


the still-life of a beautiful form regarded purely as a } 


human ornament the centre: the moment you depart 
from that, one side or the other, to render degrees of 
human feeling in the moved shape and allow that to 
affect your modelling, you are embarked on the eccen- 
tric course; the trouble that stirs in the ‘“‘Age of 
Bronze”, the angles of the ‘‘ Baptist”, the gnarled 
starvation of the ‘‘ Bourgeois” imply at the end the 
defiant surge, the rude apparition, the intense upward- 
moving block of the ‘‘ Balzac”. 

But, say the admirers who wish to pull up and stop 
short of this trial of their faith, ‘‘ Rodin doubtless 
knows infinitely more about the human form than we 
do, and could have modelled a still-life Balzac consum- 
mately if he had wished : nay we grant even that he may 
be allowed this fling: but will it not destroy sculpture ; 
is it not bad for the young? Will they not attempt 
‘to begin where he has left off’?” Some of them will, 
no doubt ; every example of extreme expression in art 
devastates the schools or sends them headlong in some 
other direction. It is an intelligible position that 
intense and passionate expression should be ruled out of 
the arts altogether ; if they are admitted, they can 
hardly be limited to the tone that is thought a good 
example for the nursery. The ‘‘Tempest” or the 
‘* Prometheus Bound”, the lyrics of Sappho or Catullus 
are none of them models for school exercises. We 
teach in the schools what is called ‘‘ correct grammar”, 
and explain to students the departures of all the classics 
from this correctness as exceptions to the rule. We 
can only begin to teach real grammar to students when 
we have decided what we want them to express. Of 
this, at the present day, we have no clear idea. Are 
they to be taught to repress or to express emotion ? 
The grammar of the two arts is different. 


II. 


Rodin began as the close ardent modeller of character 
in heads like the early one of a priest and the ‘‘ Man with 
the Broken Nose” that followed. From the first he felt 
the need of giving to his intensely natural modelling 
something that is wanting in the cast copy, sought for the 
heightening and relief that would take it out of dryness, 
coldness and stiffness, and give it a movement in the 
sense of the eye’s interest, an intention, From the 


simplifying and sacrificing among the smaller planes 
and masses he sprang to the conception of that archi- 
tecture of the big planes and volumes of which Michael 
Angelo, with his daring distortions, is the conspicuous 
designer. I have described, in a former essay, the ‘‘Crea- 
tion of Man” that followed on the clear seizing of that 
principle. M. Rodin’s way of putting it is that ordinary 
Greek composition of the body depends on a rhythm of 
four lines, four volumes, four planes. If the line of the 
shoulders and pectorals slopes from right to left (the 
man resting on his right leg) the line across the hips 
takes the reverse slope, and is followed by that of the 
knees, while the line of the feet echoes that of the 
shoulders. Thus we get the rhythm A, B, B, A, and the 
balancing volumes set up a corresponding play of planes. 
Michael Angelo so turns the body on itself that he 
reduces the four to two big planes, one facing, the other 
swept round to the side of the block. This system of 
tormented form, referred to the geometry of an imagined 
enclosing rectangular block, which is, I take it, the secret 
of Michael Angelo (or of Gothic sculpture) fired and 
heightened the composing faculty in M. Rodin, but he 
seems also to have felt something too tyrannic in the 
design and conventional in the modelling of the great 
master. He threw himself again upon ‘‘ Nature”, in 
the sense of accepting a variety of designs whose unity is 
the logic of an action, and bent his powers once more 
to finding in the give and take of modelling an element 
of life, warmth and yielding. He finds a warrant for 
this where the school classics find rigid still-life in 
Greek sculpture. Towards this he is still pressing : he 
points to the draperies of the ‘‘ Bourgeois” as still too 
fixed, dry and cold in the run of light upon them: the 
drapery of the ‘‘ Balzac” comes nearer to his idea of 
form and flow: the head is what could be done in this 
sense for a dead man. 
Ill. 


With this instrument of modelling, with this un- 
matched readiness and power to go with Nature where 
she goes, be the way splendid, terrible or pitiful, and to 
invent with her, Rodin has moulded the actions and pas- 
sions of man, desire, despair, ecstasy, dejection, torment, 
supplication, the sap of spring and the starved winter 
of the body as they have never before been dared or 
compassed by sculpture. The heresy of the “‘ Laocoon”, 
of Gothic grotesque, of the Baptists and Niccolo 
d’Uzzannos_ of Donatello, of the Slaves and 
Sleepers of Michael Angelo, fearlessly pressed to its 
conclusion, is the heresy of Rodin. And he did this in 
a century that was without religion or architecture and 
offered therefore no framework of accepted common 
ideas and occasions to employ and excite, to check and 
crystallise the efforts of a single imagination towards 
heroic creation.* It was a feature of the last century’s 
art that little of it was commissioned, or designed for 
a fixed place; that artists outside of portrait-making 
had no obligation in what they did beyond their own 
interest ; had no profession; they were not employed, 
they were the amateurs of their own inspiration. This 
want of the call, the obligation, and the audience made 
complete and masterly work in the grander regions of 
effort doubly extraordinary, because an artist could not 
take his theme, his thing-to-be-done for granted, and 
concentrate his powers on the doing. He must believe, 
solitary, in the thing-to-be-done, decide and nerve himself 
against qualms and turns of mood to do it, himself pay 
its commission in poverty, doubt, discouragement, put 
up, so to speak, not only the monument but its pedestal, 
and wring a concession for it from a hostile or indifferent 
public mind. The previous question dogged his efforts, 
and he had not from without the help and check of 
definite conditions. A monumental essay like the 
“Gate of Hell” has suffered something from this fluidity 
of conditions; but to what an energy it bears witness ina 
solitary imagination ! The ‘‘ Victor Hugo” group, con- 
ditioned by no architecture but its own, is the summit of 
the nineteenth-century art of free emotional expression. 
‘There have been certain compensations moreover for 
modern art in the absence of a ready public. When 
everyone is addressed, everything must be explained. 
Modern artists, left so frequently talking among them- 


* There is an excellent essay on the part played for art by religion 
in former times by Mr, R, E. Fry in the Monthly Review for May. 
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selves, or even soliloquising, have been free to use | versa, still remain interesting, and will do so whilst 


condensed and intense forms of address, such as the 
sketch and the fragment, saying no more than to an 
intimate would convey the precise point of keen interest 
where much was understood. Thus we see artists 
model a torso, or sketch an attitude, transferring to 
the art of sculpture the freedoms of study and con- 
versation—Look at this, and this. The torso of course 
had a head, but for the moment it was out of the story. 
When an artist has arrived at a high pitch of know- 
ledge and accomplishment, if he is not called upon to 
express the ordinary to others, he will fasten rather on 
the points that are still full of curiosity to himself. 
Hence, in M. Rodin’s work those intense fragments, 
notes and remarks, the crispation of a hand, the form 
half disengaged from its matrix. But the part of the 
sketch and fragment in the whole work has been 
exaggerated and misunderstood because with too great 
a confidence in his public M. Rodin has shown the 
labour of long years at stages of its completion, or 
singled out a part of it for publication. When “finish” 
is an ideal subject to continual progression as bigger 
and closer vision remakes it, it must be to the worker 
somewhat indifferent whether the workshop door be 
opened early or late upon the unending — a os 


THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. 


GUCCESS, which touches nothing that it does not 
vulgarise, should be its own reward. In fact, 
rewards of any kind are but vulgarities. We ap- 
plaud successful folk, and straight forget them, 
as we do ballet-dancers, actors and orators. They 
strut their little hour, and then are relegated to peer- 
ages, to baronetcies, to books of landed gentry and _ the 
like. Quick triumphs make short public memories. 
Triumph itself only endures the time the triumphal car 
sways through the street. Your nine days’ wonder is 
a sort of five-legged calf, or a two-headed nightingale, 
and of the nature of a calculating boy, a seven months’ 
prodigy, born out of time to his own undoing and a 
mere wonderment for gaping dullards who dislocate 
their jaws in ecstasy of admiration, and then start out 
to seek new idols to adore. We feel that after all the 
successful man is fortune’s wanton, and that good luck 
and he have but been equal to two common men. 
Poverty many can endure with dignity. Success how 
few can carry off, even with decency and without 
baring their innermost infirmities before the public gaze ! 
Caricatures in bronze and marble, and titles made 
ridiculous by their exotic style we shower upon all those 
who have succeeded, in war, in literature or art: we 
give them money, and for a season no African Lucullus 
in Park Lane can dine without them. Then having 
given, feel that we have paid for service rendered, and 
generally withhold respect. 

For those who fail, for those who have sunk still 
battling beneath the muddy waves of life, we keep our 
love, and that curiosity about their lives which makes 
their memories green when the cheap gold is dusted 
over which once we gave success. How few success- 
ful men are interesting! Hannibal, Alcibiades, with 
Raleigh, Mithridates and Napoleon, who would com- 
= them for a moment with their mere conquerors ? 

he unlucky Stuarts, from the first poet king slain 
at the ball play, to the poor mildewed Cardinal of 
York, with all their faults, they leave the stolid Georges 
millions of miles behind, sunk in their pudding and 
prosperity. The prosperous Elizabeth, after a life of 
honours unwillingly surrendering her cosmetics up to 
death in a state bed, and Mary laying her head upon 
the block at Fotheringay after the nine and forty years 
of failure of her life (failure except of love), how many 
million miles, unfathomable seas, and sierras upon 
sierras separate them ? 


And so of nations, causes, andevents. Nations there 


are as interesting in decadence, as others in their 


ten-percentish apogee are dull and commonplace. 
Causes, lost almost from the beginning of the world, 
but hardly yet despaired of, as the long struggle 
betwixt rich and poor, which dullards think eternal but 
which will one day solve itself, either by the absorp- 
tion of the rich into the legions of the poor, or vice 


the unequal combat yet endures. Causes gone out of 


| vogue, which have become almost as ridiculous as is a 
| hat from Paris of ten years ago; causes which hang 


in monumental mockery quite out of fashion, as that 


of Poland, still are more interesting than is the 


struggle between the English and the Germans which 
shall sell gin and gunpowder to negroes on the coast. 
Even events long passed, and which right-thinking 
men have years ago dismissed to gather dust in the 
waste spaces of their minds, may interest or repel 
according as they may make for failure or success. 
Failure alone can interest speculative minds. Success 
is for the millions of the working world who see the 
engine in eight hours arrive in Edinburgh from London, 
and marvel at the last improvement in-its wheels. The 
real interest in the matter being the forgotten efforts 
of some alchemist who with the majesty of law ever 
awake to burn him as a witch, with the hoarse laughter 
of the practical and business men still ringing in his 
ears, made his rude model of a steam engine, and per- 
haps lost his eyesight when it burst. 

On a deserted beach in Cuba, not far from El Caney, 
some travellers not long ago came on a skeleton. 
Seated in a rough chair, it sat and gazed upon the:sea. 
The gulls had roosted on the collar bones, and round 
the feet sea-wrack and dulse had formed a sort of 
wreath. A tattered Spanish uniform still fluttered from 
the bones, and a cigar-box set beside the chair held 
papers showing that the man had been an officer of rank. 
One of these gave the password of the day when he had 
lost his life, and as the travellers gazed upon the bonesa 
land crab peéped out of a hole just underneath the chair. 
All up and down the coast were strewn the remnants 
of the pomp and circumstance of glorious war. Rifles 
with rusty barrels and the stocks set thick with barna- 
cles, steel scabbards with bent swords wasted to scrap 
iron, fragments of uniforms and belts, ends of brass 
chains and bones of horses, drawn from their wind- 
swept prairies to undergo the agonies of transport ina 
ship packed close as sardines in a box, and then left to 
die wounded with the vultures picking out their eyes. 
All, all, was there, fairly spread out as in a kinder- 
garten, to point the lesson to the fools who write of 
courage, if they had wit to see. Gun carriages half 
silted up with sand, rusted and broken Maxims, gave 
an air of ruin, as is the case wherever Titan man has 
been at play, broken his toys and then set to tokill his 
brother fools. Withal nothing of dignity about the 
scene ; a stage unskilfully set out with properties all got 
up on the cheap ; even the ribs and trucks of the decaying 
ships of what once had been Admiral Cervera’s fleet 
stood roasting in the sun, their port-holes just awash, as 
they once roasted in the flames which burned them 
and their crews. Nothing but desolation, in the scene, 
and yet a desolation of a paltry kind, not caused by 
time, by famine, pestilence or anything which could 
impart an air of tragedy, only the desolation caused by 
those who had respectively sent their poor helots out 
to fight, staying themselves smug and secure at home 
well within reach of the quotations of the Stock 
Exchange. 

So in his mouldering chair the general sat, his pass- 
word antiquated and become as much the property of 
the first passer-by as an advertisement of “liver ” pills. 
His uniform, no doubt his pride, all rags ; his sword 
(bought at some outfitters) long stolen away and sold 
for drink by him who filched it; but yet the sun-dried 
bones which once had been a man were of themselves 
more interesting than were his living conquerors with 
their cheap air of insincere success. 

The world goes out to greet the conqueror with 
flowers and with shoats, but first he has to conquer, 
and so draw down upon himself the acclamations of the 
crowd, who do not know that hundreds such as him 
they stultify with noise have gloriously failed, and 
that the odium of success is hard enough to bear, with- 
out the added ignominy of popular applause. Who 
with a spark of humour in his soul can bear success 
without some irritation in his mind? But for good 
luck he might have been one of the shouters who run 
sweating by his car ; doubts must assail him, if success 
has not already made him pachydermatous to praise, 
that sublimate which wears away the angles of our 
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self-respect, and leaves us smooth to catch the mud our 
fellows fling at us, in their fond adoration of accom- 
plished facts. Success is but the recognition (chiefly 
by yourself) that you are better than your fellows are. 
A paltry feeling, nearly allied to the base scheme of 
punishments and of rewards which has made most 
faiths arid, and rendered actions noble in themselves 
mere huckstering affairs of fire insurance. 

If a man put his life in peril for the Victoria Cross, or 
pass laborious days in laboratories tormenting dogs, 
only to be a baronet at last, a plague of courage and 
laborious days. Arts, sciences and literature with all 
the other trifles in which hard-working idle men make 
occupations for themselves, when they lead to material 
success, spoil their professor, and degrade themselves 
to piecework at so many pounds an hour. 

Nothing can stand against success and yet keep 
fresh. Nations as well as individuals feel its vulgaris- 
ing power. Throughout all Europe, Spain alone still 
rears its head, the unspoiled race, content in philosophic 
guise to fail in all she does, and thus preserve the 
individual independence of her sons. Successful nations 
have to be content with their success, their citizens 
cannot be interesting. So many hundred feet of sani- 
tary tubes a minute or an hour, so many wage-saving 
applications of machinery, so many men grown rich; 
fancy a poet rich through rhyming, or a philosopher 
choked in banknotes, whilst writing his last scheme 
of wise philosophy. But those who fail, no matter how 
ingloriously, have their revenge on the successful few, 
by having kept themselves free from vulgarity, or by 
having died unknown. 

A miner choked with firedamp in a pit, dead in the 
vain attempt to save some beer-mused comrade left 
behind entombed, cannot be vulgar, even if when alive 
he was a thief. Your mere successful man who has his 
statue set up in our streets (apparently to scare away 
the crows), and when he dies his column and a half in 
penny cyclopzdias, turns interest to ashes by his 
apotheosis in the vulgar eye. But the forgotten general: 
sitting in his chair, his fleshless feet just lapping in 
the waves, his whitening bones fast mouldering into 
dust, nothing can vulgarise him, no fool will crown 
him with a tin-foiled laurel wreath, no poetaster sing 
his praises in a maudlin ode or halting threnody, for 
he has entered into the realm of those who by mis- 
fortune claim the sympathy of the writers who are 
dumb. 

An archetype of those who fail, let him still sit watch- 
ing the gulls fly screaming through the air, and mark 
the fish spring and fall back again with a loud splash 
in the still waters of the tropic beach. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


SEA-BIRDS’ COURTSHIP. 


RETURNING to the nuptial note of the fulmar 
petrel, it is, as I said, an extraordinary sound and 
the birds, whilst uttering it, behave in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. A pair of them lying near together 
on some ledge or cranny of the rock will, every few 
minutes, open their bills to the very widest extent, at 
the same time blowing and swelling out the skin of the 
throat, including that which lies between the two sides 
of the lower mandible, until it has a very inflated appear- 
ance. In this state they stretch their heads towards 
each other, and then, with languishing gestures and 
expression, keep moving them about from side to side, 
whilst rolling forth those deep and wondrous sounds 
which are like no others that I know of, and which $0 
seize upon the imagination that I wonder no legend of 
some local genius of the cliff-—like that of the giant of 
the Harz Mountains—has arisen in the Shetlands. But 
though these motions, with the distension of the jaws, 
always accompany the note when it is uttered, yet 
they are often continued afterwards, and sometimes 
commence and end in silence, so that one has to 
conclude that they are themselves of importance and 
may have as much to do with the expression of the 
birds’ feelings as even the vocal utterance. It is 
difficult to give an adequate idea of the strange lack- 
adaisical appearance which these birds present when 
thus emphasising their emotions. With widely gaping 


bills, swelled throats, necks stretched out and heads 
moving slowly all about, now up, now down, now to 
this side, now to that, they look, sometimes, sick of 
love, like Solomon, and sometimes, as though about 
to be sick indeed, in fact on the point of vomiting— 
such uncouth gargoyles may peep out from the Graces’ 
owntemple. The courting or connubial actions of the 
kittiwakes are a good deal like those of the petrels, for 
they also open the bill widely and crane about with 
their heads turned towards each other, whilst at the 
same time uttering their shrieking, clamorous cry. 
But the throat is much less swelled, the expression is 
not so absurdly full of feeling and the note, though 
penetrating, is nothing like so strange or impressive. 
The whole performance, therefore, is tame by com- 
parison; the effect, too, is somewhat vulgarised by 
the birds’ numbers. A pair of petrels, sitting alone on 
their rocky ledge—as I have always seen them—look 
far more romantic. : 
As is well known what we call the courting or nuptial 
actions of birds usually take the form of a display of 
the plumage by one sex—commonly the male—for the 
benefit of the other. This opening of the mandibles on 
the part of paired birds in the manner and in the 
circumstances described has sometimes appeared to me 
to be in the nature of such a display, though, if so, it 
is on the part of either sex to the opposite one—a fact 
which does not drive me from my supposition. The 
motions which accompany the gaping action may be, as 
we have seen, of a very pronounced and—to our eyes— 
ludicrous character, but in connexion therewith we 
must take into account another point. I allude 
to that brightness of colouring of the inside of the 
mouth which characterises various species of birds, a 
brightness so great as to amount sometimes to a 
positive beauty, displayed of course whenever the 
bill is at all widely opened. This vivid coloration 
is exhibited in a high degree by the kittiwake, 
the shag, the razorbill, the black guillemot, and, 
in a less, but, by no means, an insignificant degree, 
by the fulmar petrel. In the kittiwake the whole 
of the region in question, including—as I think 
is usual—the tongue, is of a fine, rich, red colour 
carrying on that of the naked skin adjoining the 
mandibles outside, with which, indeed, it is con- 
tinuous. As has been remarked, the distension of the 
mandibles by the paired birds, when crying together at 
the nest, is a marked feature with this species, in doing 
which the bright inner surface must be conspicuously 
visible to them, flashing out each time, like a streak of 
flame. To the best of my recollection both sexes 
often move the head about from side to side, whilst 
keeping the beak well open, without uttering their 
shrieking cry, and this, as we have seen, is cer- 
tainly the case with the fulmar petrel. His mouth 
is not, indeed, brilliantly coloured, but, for all that, 
it is very pleasing, of a delicate, mauvy blue, zsthetic 
in its tint and in harmony with the soft and delicate 
hue of the plumage. There is no reason, here, to 
suppose that the sexes, in general appearance, are 
not pleasing to each other. On the contrary, this 
—to some extent—must always be the case. Why, 
therefore, should not the pale blue of the inside of the 
mouth, thus revealed by each to each when making 
love, also be pleasing? The razorbill’s mouth is of a 
conspicuous light yellow, which, when exposed to 
view, contrasts very forcibly with the black of the 
beak and upper plumage. In dalliance these birds 
throw the head straight up into the air, and, opening 
their clean-cut bills, so that one sees the painted in- 
terior like a line of bright gamboge, utter a deep 
guttural note which is prolonged and has a vibratory 
roll in it. Imagine ourselves these birds and acting 
thus ; could we be blind to such complexions? The 
little black guillemot—the dabchick of ocean—may 
often be seen sitting in a niche of the cliffs, calling 
to another—his mate presumably—either above or 
below. The cry is a weak, twittering sound, which 
occasionally rises into a very feeble little wail or 
scream. All the while the bird is uttering it he keeps 
raising, and again depressing, the head and opening the 
beak so as to show conspicuously the interior of the 


mouth, which is of a very pretty rosy-red hue, almost as 
vivid as the feet. The beak is opened more widely than 
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would seem to be necessary for the production of the 
sound, as if to show this coloration, even though, for the 
moment, no other bird is there to seeit. If, however, the 
red tapestry of the mouth-chamber were, in any way, an 
attraction, it would be natural for a bird wanting its 
mate to associate the wish with the action of opening 
the beak, just as a lonely dove in a cage will coo and 
bow, as though toa partner. As a matter of fact, the 
crying bird very soon flies to the other one, and, standing 
beside her, utters his little twitter as a greeting. She, 
being couched down, responds by raising her head, so 
that the tip of her beak touches, or nearly touches, his. 
Then he couches also, and sitting thus, side by side— 
so snug on the sheer edge of the precipice—the two turn, 
from time to time, their heads towards each other, 
open their bills, and twitter together. Every time 
they open them the pretty rose colour must be con- 
spicuous, and the more so that they are vis-a-vis. 

In all these four birds, therefore, we have a nuptial 
habit of distending the jaws, whilst in, at least, one of 
them—the fulmar petrel—this distension is sometimes 
unaccompanied with any note, though it always is with 
the odd gestures and lackadaisical expression which 
are so characteristic of it. In other words, the beak 
is sometimes opened as a display and not merely to 
produce a sound. That originally it would have 
been opened only for the latter purpose I can hardly 
doubt ; but may it not be possible that the eye has, 
gradually, come to share in a pleasure which was, 
at first, communicated through the ear alone, 
and that a process of selection, founded, perhaps, 
on some initial freshness of colouring, has, in time, 
produced a special kind of adornment? If this were so, 
one might expect that some birds would habitually open 
the bill in this manner without uttering any note at all, 
and, farther, that the parts thus exposed by them 
would be of that vivid hue, or have that ornamental 
appearance, which we have been discussing. Both 
these requirements are fulfilled by the shag, that smaller 
and more adorned variety of the cormorant, which is 
commoner on our northern coasts than the so-called 
common one. I have not the space, here, to enlarge 
upon the nuptial antics of this bird, so will only say 
that when either sex opens the bill at the other, in 
this particular way, no sound is uttered, whilst a 
splendid surface of bright gamboge yellow is exhibited, 
which the human eye, at any rate, has to admire and 
which exactly matches the external naked skin at the 
base of the mandibles with which it is conterminous. 
There is no doubt whatever that this skin largely adds 
to the handsome appearance of the shag, and probably 
naturalists who believe in sexual selection at all 
will think it as much due to that agency as the crest 
and the sheeny green plumage. If so, why should not 
the interior surface, which is equally brilliant and seems 
specially to be exhibited, be also due to it ? 

Epmunp SELovs. 


KATHARINE OF ARRAGON—A SAINT’S 
TRAGEDY. 


ROUGHT up amidst the surroundings of a great 
though vanquished race at the Alhambra, at a 
Court in which the genius of all Europe found a 
generous protector in Isabella the cultured Queen of 
Spain, Katharine of Arragon possessed advantages rare 
in hertimes. Erasmus says that she was “‘ imbued with 
learning by the care of an illustrious mother, from her 
infant years”. The influence of the Sierra the moun- 
tain ranges which crown Granada seems to have tinged 
the character of the girl which was quite without craft 
and suspicion, qualities which would have saved her 
from eventual shipwreck. 

The marriage with Arthur was celebrated with much 
rejoicing at S. Paul’s, and the young pair went to live 
at an ugly country house provided by the parsimony of 
the king, who had publicly expressed his satisfaction 
with the appearance and manners of Katharine. The 

_routine of the schoolroom appears to have inaugurated 
the married life of this boy and girl. Prince Arthur 
was in his fifteenth, Princess Katharine in her sixteenth 
year. Themselves presided over always by the Duchess 
of Norfolk, tutors and governesses governed their pupils 
separately : though difficulties must have arisen through 


the fact that Katharine at this time could not speak one 
word of English, nor the prince one word of Spanish. 
This stage in the life of Katharine terminated in the 
death of Prince Arthur through the plague. Greatly 
grieved herself, the princess yet hastens to the side of 
her distracted mother-in-law Elizabeth of York, her true 
friend whose death soon after that of this idolised son 
was a heavy blow. The visit concluded, a letter is 
written by the princess, humbly begging that his 
highness would arrange for her return to her own 
country, and allow her the means necessary to the con- 
veying to Spain of herself and Spanish suite. The 
drama of her life begins with that letter. We cannot 
find in all the history of Europe a pair more thoroughly 
matched than the hard father and father-in-law of 
Katharine—a pair who mounted to thrones through 
the right of succession vested in their queens—a pair 
on the look-out for young wives, as widowers of a few 
weeks ; Fernando marrying a mere girl, Henry though 
he followed suit being repulsed by the young widowed 
Queen of Spain, elder sister of his daughter-in-law 
Katharine. They were a pair the sordid meanness of 
whose action in the barter of this child is worthy of 
Shylock—a meanness evidenced in the correspondence 
that is still on record. Henry was much exercised 
about the question involved in Katharine’s return 
to Spain. The ducats of his daughter were within 
his Highness’ coffers, and the King of England knew 
enough of the King of Spain to feel certain that the 
dower and Katharine must return together. Here was 
a dilemma only to be solved after various tilts over 
the cash by the contract of a marriage between the 
Princess Katharine and his son Henry—a dispensa- 
tion having been applied for and granted by the Pope. 
Throughout the money and marriage negotiations, we 
are told by the chronicles, Katharine and her little 
household had not a shilling and were suffering the 
hardest privations. Henry did not live to see the ful- 
filment of his mercenary speculation. 

In the early period of her marriage with Henry VIII., 
Katharine appears to have been very happy; voung, 
pretty, intellectual, queenly, gentle: the king’s fancy 
was satisfied. The Court was the centre of all the 
best intellect of the period. Erasmus gives us a 
list of the great men fostered at Henry’s Court 
when Katharine presided, and adds that the Court 
ought to be called rather ‘‘ house of the muses than 
a palace”. Henry who had been educated for the 
Church was learned in a way, and at this time fond 
of study. The Queen indulged in none of the festivities 
of her times—a sure road to the hatred of a Court. 
Erasmus once said to Henry, ‘‘ Your noble wife spends 
the time in reading the sacred volumes that other 
princesses occupy in cards and dice”. 

In these days as reigning queen Katharine re- 
membered and sought out any members left of the 
family of the unhappy boy Plantagenet whose end she 
attributed to her marriage contract. These ladies she 
honoured with her special friendship. One of them, the 
accomplished Countess of Salisbury, remained, with 
the nobility of her race, the truest friend that Katharine 
possessed in the days of horror which succeeded. We 
find Erasmus about this time writing ‘‘ What household 
is there among the subjects of the realm that can offer 
an example of such devoted wedlock?” The birth of 
a son was the climax to this joy. The baptismal cele- 
brations, splendid and public, proved however too much 
for the child, whose life was the forfeit some days 
later. Other children were born; and of them the 
Princess Mary alone survived. Shadows seem to 
come over the home soon after the birth of the first 
child. The king’s deviations were known at Court. 
Katharine whose patience equalled her love knew but 
quietly endured during the nine years of scandal in 
which Mistress Elizabeth Blount—who was by no 
means the first—set Court tongues wagging: it was an 
affair .historic, her son having been publicly received 
later at the palace and invested with all the honours 
and titles, within the royal gift. Then follows a 
long list reaching down to Mistress Anne Boylen 
whose predecessor in the royal favour happened to 
be her sister Mary Boylen, lady in waiting upon the 
Queen. This girl appears not to have been brazen 
like Anne nor radically wicked. Katherine pitied 
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rather than despised her; kindly taking her, while her 
own heart ached over these insults, to her private apart- 
ments, there to reason with herinall gentleness. Mary 
Boylen, much affected, confessed her fault, and asked 
permission to leave the Court, the queen eventually 
arranging a marriage for her. 

Then comes a period of perpetual féte. In those 
functions held at Court Anne is discovered, diva of the 
scene, she, like her sister, being in waiting on the 
queen or the king. The neglect and impertinences to 
which the queen was subject in those constant revels, 
where as queen she must be present, almost pass belief. 
She was simply ignored by the king, whose open admira- 
tion for Anne Boylen revolted all England save the Court. 
At Greenwich Palace, ‘‘the lady”, as Anne was 
sarcastically named outside the palace, held open court 
in defiance of the queen. Yet in the years of Anne’s 
service Katharine only once hinted to her the know- 
ledge of her conduct which she possessed, at a game 
of cards, in which Anne's hand was rich in kings, the 
queen, smiling, remarked, ‘‘The king favours my lady 
Anne”. Chapuys, the imperial ambassador of Spain, 
writing to Charles V. at this time when the king’s 
‘* scruples ” took active form, says ‘‘ People say that it 
is the king’s evil destiny that impels him, for had he 
as he asserts only attended to the voice of conscience, 
there would be still greater affinity to contend with in 
this intended marriage than in that of the gueen his 
wife.” The people indeed always made the cause of 
the queen their own ; they loved ‘‘ the good queen”. 

In the ancient monastery of Blackfriars was held 
the Parliament commonly known as the Black Parlia- 
ment appointed to try the cause between Henry of 
England and Katharine of Spain 29 May, 1529. 
Nobody imagined that Katharine would answer the 
summons, but she came dressed in queenly robes, 
determining on that last day of her appearance in the 
world as queen to support the dignity of her royal 
descent. The herald-at-arms cried ‘‘ Say Henry, King 
of England, appear before your judges”. The king 
standing replied ‘‘Here” Next ‘‘ Say Katharine, Queen 
of England, appear before your judges”, who for all 
reply and with severe majesty holds up a parchment. 
Again the herald cried ‘‘Say Katharine Queen” &c. 
and then was witnessed that scene which was 
beyond all calculation. Katharine in that moment 
felt that this tribunal held for her no judge but her 
husband—no appeal but his will, no umpire but her own 
conscience. Oblivious of the surroundings, she passed 
the tribunal and falling at his feet which she kissed 
raised her face to the king to implore justice, mercy if 
not for her sake at least for the sake of their child. 
Emotion shook that alien audience, and Henry lifted up 
his wife. The Court rose, Cranmer’s theologians 
gave that which Rome and the humanity of Europe 
refused. The divorce, opposed throughout years of 
privation, tears and prayer by this mother, a suffer- 
ing swallowed up in the eternal night-mare, that 
of the proposed dishonour to her dear daughter and 
herself, had come, and Katharine survived but a span 
the ukase and last outrage. In the ranks of eighty- 
six packed theologians, there were sixteen just men, a 
traitor camp once beneficed by the queen. Feeling the 
end apprqaching the queen once again begged one last 
favour from the king. To be allowed to see and bless 
her child before death. This was refused and then 
comes her deliverer death. Yet even in this hour 
Katharine endeavoured again to give to him the last act 
of her life in a broken letter in which she remembers him 
only as the husband who once loved her: blessing him 
and pardoning, she asks mercy for their child. She 
lies within the Cathedral of Peterborough. No stone 
marks her grave: she was laid between two pillars on 
the north side of the choir. Being told that her grave 
was unmarked, Henry said ‘‘ she shall have the finest 
monument in England”, and he saved the church for 
her sake. 


MISS SYRETT’S PLAY. 


T is Whitsuntide. You, reader, who have just 
subsided comfortably into a railway-carriage, pray 
drop this Review as soon as the engine whistles its way 


steadfastly, until the green fields appear. . . . Now, 
what have you seen? Mile after mile of little squalid 
houses huddled beneath the line, most of them having 
narrow, walled-in strips of mud—gardens—in which 
ragged and dingy linen hangs out to dry. And, beyond 
those houses, an infinite panorama of wretched 
chimney-pots and roofs, topping, presumably, houses 
which are counterparts of those immediately beneath 
you. An infinite panorama of meanness, ugliness, 
hopeless and helpless poverty. . . . And now, 
if the sight suggests nothing to you, resume forthwith 
your reading of this Review. But it is probable that 
you are lost in a vague pity and wonder—a vague pity 
for all these fellow-creatures, and a vague wonder how 
and why on earth they continue to exist, quietly, 
without obvious rebellion, as though such existence 
were worthy to be continued. You have read, now 
and again, of some hideous act of violence wreaked 
on some human symbol of things as they are. 
And you have agreed with the general comments 
that the wretch who did the deed must un- 
doubtedly be a lunatic. But, in your present mood, 
you may be inclined to question whether you can 
reconcile with sanity the patient endurance of the 
majority. How is it, you may be wondering, that these 
myriads of creatures, starved and stunted, deprived 
of all semblance of joy in life, do not feel themselves 
goaded irresistibly to uprise, and to defy and overturn the 
injustice of society, to assert and win for themselves, as 
men of like passions with ourselves, those rights from 
which they are now precluded by mere accident of 
birth ? And perhaps, casting about you, you will come 
to my own conclusion that it is stupidity, a lack of 
imagination, which staves off such an upheaval. These 
unfortunate fellow-creatures have not enough imagina- 
tion to be envious of us, cannot conceive for them- 
selves another life than that which they are lead- 
ing, and so, though they are not happy, are content 
—content to be miserable. A little more alertness of 
mind in them, and then—the deluge? You remember, 
with a start, that we are educating their children, com- 
pulsorily. Themselves are slow and stupid, but their 
children are becoming daily sharper-witted. When all 
these children shall have grown up, having a keen 
sense of values, being able to differentiate between the 
injustice of Nature and the injustice of Man, knowing 
themselves to be not brutes born beneath our level, but 
fellow-beings whom we keep down. . . . 

At present, luckily for our peace, the spirit of intelli- 
gent revolt is to be found only in the breasts of those 
well-bred and well-educated young women who by 
poverty are compelled to spend their lives in some kind 
of unattractive drudgery, and are thus just cut off from 
that kind of easy and pleasant life which, but for their 
poverty, would have been theirs. Too fastidious to 
associate on equal terms with the class with which they 
are in contact, and too poor and too busy to associate 
on any terms with their own class (even if their own 
class encouraged them at all to do so), they are 
peculiarly stranded, thrown back on themselves and 
on the contemplation of their wretched present and 
future. Having little or no chance of marriage, they 
know that they will probably go down to their graves 
without ever getting off the miserable path which they 
are treading. Between them and their graves lies one 
long, bleak, steep vista of drudgery. There is no 
apparent escape for them except in a defiance of that 
moral code to which instinctively they cling. In such 
a life as theirs, in such bitterness as that life must 
foster in them, what material for a modern dramatist! 
But Mr. Pinero, Mr. Grundy, and their kind, will none 
of it. They, after due consideration, point out to us 
that only among the leisured classes are possible those 
spiritual complications which are the stuff of drama: the 
squalid or dowdy toilers have no time for such nonsense. 
And so it is but one bashful novice in dramaturgy, Miss 
Netta Syrett, who has ventured to try to make some- 
thing out of the kind of life which I have described. 
Nor, needless to say, has her play been produced by 
any manager as a possible ‘‘ commercial asset”. But 
for a casual jest made by Mr. George Alexander 
to amuse the Playgoers’ Club, and by that 
Club’s committee turned to serious and unexpected 


out of the terminus, and look out of the window, | account, ‘‘The Finding of Nancy” would never, 
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probably, have been produced at all. All thanks, | And Miss Syrett is no weakling except when she tries, 


therefore, to the committee of the Playgoers’ Club. 
For I do not hesitate to say that in my time there has 
been nothing on the stage so interesting, so impres- 
sive, so poignant, as the first act of Miss Syrett’s play. 
The three following acts were not, in my opinion, 
nearly up to the mark which Miss Syrett had set for 
herself; but that first act, in its simple strength, is 
enough to make her in my eyes a more important 
person than a score of ordinary fashionable dramatists 
rolled into one. 

Nancy Thistleton, type-writer ; Isabel Ferris, teacher 
in an art-school ; both of them well brought up, young, 
pretty, penniless beyond their earnings, and almost 
triendless. To the room of Nancy comes Isabel, 
neither having seen the other for some months. They 
have tea and compare notes. Isabel is a meek, 
acquiescent creature, who sadly accepts things as they 
are. Nancy is high-spirited, romantic, angry that 
things are not as they ought to be. She is appalled 
by the facts of her life, of her friend’s life, of the lives 
led by hundreds of girls like them. Deliberately she 
enumerates these facts, sums them up, and passes on 
them the judgment of her heart’s despair. Her friend 
can plead nothing in extenuation ; she is bewildered at 
hearing spoken what she knows to be the very 
truth ; she can only entreat Nancy to acquiesce 
as she does, not to do anything wrong. She knows 
that there is a man, a journalist, who often comes to 
Nancy’s rooms, gives her little presents, takes her to 
theatres. Has he offered to marry her? No, he is a 
married man. Isabel is troubled. Nancy reassures 
her: she will do nothing wrong; but why should she 
give up seeing this man? He loves her, she likes 
him. He is the one friend she has—the one ray of 
light in her life. Isabel argues, persuades her that 
it is wrong and dangerous to see him. Nancy 
promises, at length, to see him no more. But 
fate decrees otherwise. The man comes, and she 
sees him. He has been offered an appointment in 
Vienna. It is his duty to accept it. He longs to 
refuse it, to stay here in London. Only, he will not 
stay as a mere friend; he loves her too much for that. 
Her whole nature shrinks from his proposal. She is 
not angry, she understands; but he must go. 


| as in the last three acts, to beat the weaklings on their 


own ground. 

Miss Lilian Braithwaite, who appeared as Nancy, 
ought to be very grateful to Miss Syrett, and Miss 
Syrett ought to reciprocate the emotion. Miss 
Braithwaite’s whole performance was admirable in its 
simple and sincere power. The part of Isabel fell to 
Miss Madge MclIntosh, another actress who has intel- 
ligence and sensibility as well as charm. Mr. Aubrey 
Smith, in manner and costume, was more like a cavalry 
officer than an obscure journalist. He came amiss in 
the milieu of the play. But he did his best. MAx. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND AMERICAN. 


“| Sees great insurance offices have recently issued 
their reports for 1901. The Liverpool and 
London and Globe is the most prominent as a Fire 
Insurance company, although it also does Life As- 
surance and Annuity business. Quantity rather than 
quality is the characteristic of its Fire department. 
A premium income of £1,788,200 places it second 
(or is it third?) among the Fire offices of the 
country, but the losses amounted to about 65 per cent. 
of the premiums, the expenses to 32 per cent. and 
the trading profit to 3 per cent. In producing such 
diminutive profits, following an actual trading loss of 
1} per cent. in 1899 the directors must have feelings 
akin to those of the punctilious Greek, who at the 
funeral of his infant daughter apologised for bringing 
out so smalla corpse before solarge a crowd. Branches 
in the colonies and the United States are of little use 
when the profits of the home business are used to pay 
the losses of the foreign departments. Of course we 
have the usual story told at the meeting of bad years, 
great competition, increase of rates, and revision of 
business, but these assurances that the stable door has 


| been shut now that the steed has been stolen do not 


The | 


door closes after him, and down she sits before her | 


type-writer. She strikes a few keys, and then, with a 
sob, rushes to the door, calling her lover back. 

That is a rough outline of the first act, which, as 
filled in by Miss Syrett with dialogue of amazing force 
and naturalness, gives one the impression (so rare in 
the theatre) of something that really matters, some- 
thing that is in direct relation to a general reality. I 
wish Miss Syrett had left that scene to stand by 
itself—a tranche de la vie. Of course it would not 
have been quite satisfying. We should have wanted 
to know what happened after this prelude to a new 
life. But that would have been much better than 
knowing what, according to Miss Syrett, actually did 
happen. Doubtless, in her heart, Miss Syrett was 
anxious to keep her drama on the plane of simple and 
significant sincerity in which she had begun it. Only, 
she succumbed to the base fear of being thought not to 
know anything about ‘‘ the requirements of the stage”. 


And so off she whisked her three characters to the Riviera, | 


_ its own with the best of its competitors. 


seem to improve the dividends and at any rate scarcely 
redound to the credit of the management. 

The Life Department of the company is relatively 
small and is managed in a much more satisfactory way. 
The bonus has been at the rate of 35s. per cent. per 
annum for many years past and especially under 
Endowment Assurance policies, the Liverpool holds 
The company 


| is an exception to the general rule that offices which 


and there commingled them with a whole crowd of other, | 


mostly irrelevant, characters, and invented a great 
many possible but not inevitable circumstances, and led 
up to a mild coup de théatre for the close of the third 
act, and a conventional happy ending for the last act, 
et patati et patata. Mixed up with these devices there 


is still plenty of good work, especially at the beginning | 


of the second act. But the general impression is of a 
decline into theatricals. It is not my business to 
re-write Miss Syrett’s last three acts for her. 
may, without impertinence, suggest to her that, if she 
ever re-write them for herself, she will find plenty of the 
right material in a conflict of Nancy’s natural respect 


‘for the moral code and her delight in her emancipation 


from the life she had been leading. This would be a 
conflict similar to that which occurs in. ‘‘ Evelyn Innes” ; 
and its close would, perhaps, have to be similar to the 
close of that one. But no matter. In any art, only a 
weakling need fear to do what has been done before. 


But I 


| 


are most prominent as Fire offices are not the best for 
Life assurance. 

The report of the Scottish Provident Institution is of 
exceptional interest on account of the references it 
contains to the septennial valuation as at the end of 
1go1. It is well known that the institution charges 
very low rates of premium and reserves the surplus for 
those who survive until the premiums paid accumulated 
at 4 per cent. amount to the sum assured. Under such 
a system the adoption of 4 per cent. in valuing the 
liabilities was not only justifiable, but appropriate even 
when other offices were valuing at 3 or 2} per cent. 
In 1894 however 3} per cent. was adopted and now for 
all policies except those that have been long in force 
the rate of interest assumed is 3 per ceyt. This 
is a significant indication of strength and pfosperity. 
Until the full valuation returns are published it, would 
however be premature to comment on the results of 
the past seven years. . 

Of 1co1 there is a good report to give. The new 
business is larger than usual, and the expenses are at 
a very low rate. The company is one of those well- 
managed offices which decline to pay heavily for the 
introduction of business, and such offices are obviously 
the best for intending policy-holders to select. 


The fall in the rate of interest earned upon the funds 


is a serious matter, but it is one over which the 
managers have little control. In 1895 the return was 
44 45. per cent., in 1901 it was 43 17s. 6d. The 
important thing to notice however is that the rate of 
interest exceeds the rate assumed in valuing the liabilities 
by a much larger amount than was the case seven years 
ago. It is the difference between the rates assumed 


and earned that constitutes surplus and consequently : 
in this connexion the position of the institution is . 
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better than when the funds were yielding a higher rate 
of interest. 

It is always difficult to know what to say about 
the Mutual of New York. From the point of view of 
its managers it is a huge success. The ideal of 
bigness was adopted some years ago, and it has 
become big, amazingly big, since it possesses funds 
of £72,000,000. About fifteen years since, after 
many protests against Tontine Bonus policies it 
adopted the Tontine system and practically the 
Tontine system only. It used to be managed with 
remarkable economy, and now it is conspicuous 
for a terribly high expenditure. We believe the 
vast changes that have come about have been 
made very deliberately and that the objects aimed at 
have been accomplished. But why choose such 
objects? Magnitude is of no benefit to the members 
of this Mutual company. Economy is undoubtedly 
better than extravagance and it has yet to be shown 
that the Tontine bonus system is advantageous to 
policy-holders as a whole. We have often shown that 
it is bad and inequitable, and entirely opposed to the 
spirit of Mutual Life assurance. 

The Mutual however knows how to sell its policies, 
the process is a very expensive one, but the managers 
are reconciled to that, and were the policies much worse 
than they are, and they are steadily getting worse so 
far as bonuses are concerned, they would still be sold 
to the extent of £40,000,000 a year Or more. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GIRLS’ BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the SArurDAy Review. 


H6tel Ritz, Paris, g May, 1902. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the correspondence 
in the SaturpAyY REviEW upon ‘Girls’ Books”. I 
suppose all women remember the mawkish twaddle 
they waded through in their young days, and would be 
glad to hear of a change in this style of literature for 
their own little girls. But if girls were to have nothing 
but ‘Boys’ Books” for the future, would they not 
grow up even more hoydenish, blustering, and manly 
than numbers of the rising generation are already? I 
have hideous visions of the unappetising ‘‘ out-door ” 
young Englishwoman—that one sees frequently even 
now !—being increased by thousands, until the tradi- 
tion of feminine attraction becomes a far-away echo of 
the past! Think of all those red faces and coarse 
hands ! crude movements and ungracious lines being 
multiplied! It isa nightmare! I am far from saying 
that ‘‘ Boys’ Books” used exclusively would inevitably 
cause this effect, but it is possible the tendency might 
be that way. Could not a juste milieu be arrived at in 
which all the breezy open-air freshness of the ‘‘ Boys’ ” 
book could be combined with some inspiration to grow 
up into a charming and refined woman? Perhaps I ask 
impossibilities. The times are for rush and push, and 
the young woman who could hustle others in a crowd 
and who feels perfectly at home in the wearing of 
almost men’s clothes would have more chance in the 
fight for life. But there are still some other classes 
left in England who do not have to combat—and may 
not these be considered also? There are two obvious 
reasons for the writing of literature for the young. 
Either the book has no ultimate end in view, merely to 
amuse for the moment, or it has the intention to inspire 
an ideal in the youthful mind. A girls’ book to me 
should not be branded ‘‘A Book for Girls”, but on 
finishing its last chapter, the little maiden should feel 
she wanted to be just as straight and open, and honour- 
able and simple as a boy, and at the same time remain, 
when she grew up, a refined, dainty, fascinating 
woman. 

Oh ! those four last words! What a field of thought 
they open to one in the bringing up of girls! I must 
stop or my pen would run away with me. 


Believe me, yours truly, 
GLYN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


25 Winterwell Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 
13 May, 1902. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the opinions of 
your correspondents respecting ‘‘ boys’ books for 
girls”, and should like, if I may, to add mine to them. 

When seven years old I was the proud possessor of a 
bound volume of ‘‘The Boy’s Own Paper”, and for 
several years afterwards I never missed the annual 
volume. I absolutely revelled in the stories and read 
them through and through. For the ordinary books 
for girls I cared nothing. By all means let the girls 
reall boys’ books. I do not mean that kind in which 
the ‘‘ brave boy” performs half. a dozen marvellous 
actions in as many minutes, but stories of exploration 
and adventure which awaken an interest in geography, 
and»are indeed a geographical education’ in them- 
selves. I know from experience what a pleasure it is 
to be learning in the geography lesson about a foreign 
island or town where took place some stirring event 
related in a favourite story. 

Surely it is a much more healthy form of recreation 
for a girl to read a breezy sea story, a modern tale of 
adventure, or even a boys’ school story, than to fill her 
head with the false sentiment and often impossible 
ideas contained in many of the stories for girls. 

Yours faithfully, 
MAvuDE Lanyon. 


PROVINCIALISM IN EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the SAturpAy REviEw. 


Eccles, 30 April, 1902. 

S1r,—May there not be a danger in leaving educa- 
tional affairs very largely to local management? Will 
not the applications of education be allowed to over- 
shadow its principles in many cases? To encourage 
each locality to set up the schools it thinks it needs is to 
run the risk of establishing a cotton education for Lanca- 
shire and a woollen education for Yorkshire. Surely 
‘the principles underlying real education are capable of 
universal application and though technical institutes may 
—and should—specialise according to local industries, 
educational effort outside these institutes should be on 
general and not on local and merely utilitarian lines. 
Particularly should this be the case with the training 
of teachers—a work which, though possibly financed 
by local authorities, should be carried out in connexion 
with universities—bodies essentially non-local in their 
conceptions, and scientific rather than empirical in their 
methods. I remain, yours faithfully, 

FRANK J. ADKINS. 


[With Mr. Adkins’ main position we entirely agree ; 
but it must be remembered that the Bill provides for 
confirmation of every local scheme by the Board of 
Education. This should prevent undue specialism 
while leaving scope for elasticity and local diversity.— 
Ep. S. R.]} 


“CLASSICAL METRES IN ENGLISH.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
5 May, 1902. 

Sir,—I am much obliged to Mr. Woollett for his 
information respecting the authorship of the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” criticism of Mitford’s book, and the 
original publication of Goldsmith’s paper on “‘ Versi- 
fication”. This paper, I may add, does not appear 
among ‘‘ Essays by Mr. Goldsmith ” (1765), and seems 
to have been first reprinted in his ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Essays”. 

In my former letter, by an unaccountable pen-slip, 
1733 instead of 1737 was given as the publication date 
ot ‘An Introduction of the Ancient Greek and Latin 
Measures into British Poetry”. The latter is the 
correct date, and this is doubtless the book referred to 
by Professor Mayor; it contains versions of two of 
Vergil’s Eclogues, as well as one original piece, all in 
hexameters. From 1737 to 1773 I am unable to find 
that any pseudo-classical verse was published. In 
1773 Herries and Tucker issued the books mentioned in 
my previous note. Herries has one or two hexameter 
lines, as well as a piece of sapphics; they are framed 
on a basis of accent, not of quantity. He seems to 
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have read Latin verse purely by accent, and to have 
thought it sufficient to reproduce the same accentual 
structure in English. Tucker’s attempt—confined to 
hexameters—is much more thoroughgoing, and deals 
with quantity as well as accent. May not Goldsmith 
have discussed the matter with one or both of these 
writers, and seen their verses in manuscript? If not, 
I do not know to what ‘‘ several late specimens” of 
hexameters and sapphics he can allude, but should be 
glad if any correspondent can throw further light on 
the subject. 
Yours faithfully, 
T. S. Omonn. 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your issue of 3 May contains a review of 
‘* English Water-Colour ” under the misleading title of 
‘* The Three-Colour Process”. Towards the end of the 
article the writer says ‘‘ We trust we have not mis- 
described the limits of the process”, i.e. the process 
employed (presumably) in ‘‘ English Water-Colour”. 
This impels me to request you kindly to grant me suffi- 
cient space to point out that your contributor has dis- 
tinctly misdescribed the limits of the process. Not one 
of the coloured illustrations in ‘‘ English Water- 
Colour” has been reproduced by the ‘ three-colour 
process”. Nearly all of them involved the employment 
of from five to seven blocks, and consequently of from 
five to seven colours and from five to seven printings. 
Artists are generally extremely difficult to please in all 
that concerns the reproductioa of their work and it is, 
therefore, a matter of lively satisfaction to me that I 
possess letters containing expressions of unqualified 
approval of the reproductions in ‘‘ English Water- 
Colour” from artists whose drawings are illustrated. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES HoLmeE, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Studio”. 


| We are glad to have Mr. Holme’s more exact de- 
scription of his process, though he does not make it 
clear whether he uses the fallacious photographic three- 
colour process and then corrects by additional printings, 
or uses five to seven photographic colour-screens. The 
point of theoretical interest is that in the latter case the 
three primaries as a basis are thrownover. In practice 
seven printings for a water-colour of delicate gradations 
would be far from facsimile. It should be added that a 
confusion in the text of the notice assigned to the 
ordinary three-colour process a printing in black for 
tone which belongs not to it but to the theoretically 
perfect but unmanageable three-colour process.— 
Ep. S.R.| 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY—AN ERRATUM. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Morland, Chislett Road, 
West Hampstead, N.W. 
10 May, 1902. 
Sir,—The word zon in line 37, col. 2, p. 598, should 
read mefal. It was so in my draft, but the mistake 
arose in copying and escaped me in the proof. 
Yours faithfully, 
Sitvanus P. THompson. 


GOOD WORK AT ALL HALLOWS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REVIEW. 


All Hallows, London Wall, E.C., 7 May, 1902. 

S1r,—May I venture to enlist, through your columns, 
the sympathy and support of your readers in my project 
for the erection of a Men’s Shelter at All Hallows, for 
the benefit of those who are compelled, through small- 
ness of means, to come to the City by the early work- 
men’s trains, and have to wait for an hour or longer 
before their places of business open ? 

For the past three years All Hallows Church has 
been opened daily, from 6.30 A.M. to g A.M., for the 
accommodation of women and girls similarly situated. 
The church is warmed and lighted ; books are pro- 
vided ; sewing is permitted ; an organ recital is given 
every morning, and a service is held daily at 8 a.m. 


The average attendance is about 250. Last August I 
erected a tent in the churchyard for the men, and the 
attendances up to last Easter were 12,000. The men 
keenly appreciate the opportunity for rest and shelter, 
and join with evident pleasure in the daily service held 
at 7.30 A.M. 

I am now about to commence building a permanent 
structure in place of the tent. The total cost will be 
41,200 towards which I have received, in cash and 
promises, £850. I should esteem it a courtesy if you 
would permit me to make known my needs, and to ask 
for help towards the £350 still required to complete 
what is really a unique effort, not merely parochial, but 
of general benefit to the working classes employed in 
the City of London, who reside in the different parishes 
and districts in the north-east portion of the metropolis. 

Cheques and postal orders (crossed Bank of Scotland, 
All Hallows Men’s Shelter) may be addressed to me at 
5 Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., and will be 
promptly acknowledged. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
MontTAGuE Fow _er, Rector. 


[We cannot imagine a social scheme more practical 
or more deserving of support. The iconoclasts, clerical 
and other, who would destroy our City churches might 
consider to advantage the work Mr. Fowler is doing. — 
Ep. S. R. | 

A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the SatruRDAY Review. 
House of Commons, 14 May, 1902. 

Sir,—In your last issue you suggest that in the 
debate on the second reading of the Education Bill I 
stated that ‘‘ the aim of schools was to make citizens 
not Christians”. This is not accurate. What I did 
say was that ‘‘the aim of schools was to make citizens 
not Churchmen”. 1 would add that this correction is 
important because a Churchman is not necessarily a 
Christian and a Christian is not necessarily a Church- 
man. Yours faithfully, 

GRIFFITH. 


THE DANGER TO ENGLISH SHIPPING. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Oxford, 3 May, 1902. 

Sir,—Mr. Balfour, in his speech upon the Morgan 
Shipping Combine in the House of Commons on 
Thursday last, is reported to have said that it was 
a Government combination . . . but simply a 
combination of foreign capitalists” and on this plea 
of its being a xon-Government movement appeared to 
deprecate any discussion on the matter in the House. 

Surely this is merely to play with words. Let us 
have no self-deception over the real issues. This is 
emphatically, though as yet only secretly, a Govern- 
ment movement. Why did the Leyland line capitulate 
so hurriedly without even a struggle? Because its 
business directors knew well enough that behind the 
shadow of Morgan competition (which possibly, for a 
time at all events, they could have faced) lay the 
substance of something far more formidable—viz. the 
certain prospect of having to face not merely a rival 
American company but also the American Government— 
which most certainly if it cannot achieve its aims by 
other means will not hesitate once more to use bounties 
and subsidies to foster its own shipping trade and to 
ruin ours. 

The same fact has no doubt presented itself to the 
White Star Company directors; or they too would 
hardly have signed away their English birthright even 
for 49,000,000 in gold let alone 49,000,000 not in gold. 

If Mr. Balfour does not see this he must be blind; 
if he does see this his words are hardly ingenuous. 
At all events do not let us, the public at large, try to 
soothe ourselves into slumber over so grave a crisis by 
murmuring the old shibboleths as to ‘‘ free ” competi- 
tion between rival individuals or rival companies and 
the blessings of laissez faire. It is not a case simply 
of rival individuals or rival companies here; and a 
policy of laissez faire may spell our ruin. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ANTI-SHIBBOLETH. 
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AMERICA: THE GREAT DELUSION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Quebec, March 1902. 

Sir,—It seems utterly hopeless to ask an Englishman 
to surrender his fondest delusion — his simple and 
child-like belief in the disinterested love of his ‘‘ dear 
cousins” across the Atlantic. Where many unfriendly 
actions have taught no lesson words may be futile but 
as I see that correspondents who know from experi- 
ence, are trying, through your columns, to open the 
eyes of stay-at-home Britons to the true sentiments of 
the majority of the people of the United States, I add 
my testimony in the hope that through many witnesses 
the truth may be established. 

In the United States, England and indeed the 
British Empire is singled out from all other nations 
for abuse and contumely. Every flag is welcome 
to fly there except the Union Jack, that alone is torn 
down, and made the occasion of insulting displays of 
Anglophobia. Scarcely a month passes without a 
‘*flag-incident” of one sort or another. A couple of 
years ago, in the very Hall of Congress, adorned with 
the flags of all nations, a senator ordered the one small 
British ensign to be removed, and because there was 
not time for that, it was carefully covered up that the 
eyes of the assembling. people might not be offended 
by the sight of it. Lovers of Americans say that the 
ever-recurring “‘ flag-incidents ”” are due to the rabble. 
Except in the sense that the rabble have much influence 
with the Senators, the epithet would not be held to 
apply in this case. The Canadian flag on the borders 
of Alaska was torn down by a man holding a semi- 
official position not long ago, and a few days later a 
string of British flags hanging over the Canadian 
exhibit at the Buffalo Fair was lowered by a man in 
authority. These incidents were not the outcome of 
a momentary irritation against Great Britain, but arose 
from the fact that the mere sight of the Union Jack 
acts like the traditional red rag. 

Of course during the war, things have been made 
unpleasant for the Canadians who had the misfortune 
to be sojourning across the border. I! had five 
acquaintances living in different parts of the States, 
and each one wrote me that he dared not hang out 
his flag on the occasion of a British victory. One 
placed it inside his window, and was requested to 
remove it, or take the risk of having the glass broken. 
These are personal notes, but the trampling and burn- 
ing of the British flag is a common occurrence, and 
always arouses popular enthusiasm. 

Now as regards the war, Canada is visited by 
thousands of Yankee tourists every summer, and 
about ninety per cent. of these are pro-Boers, more or 
less violent. The attacks on the British conduct of the 
campaign in the press and in magazines have been quite 
as abominable as the majority of those circulated in 
France and Germany. Many such articles have been 
quoted, and must have been read in England, but the 
average Englishman simply disbelieves, and straight- 
way forgets all about it, whereas a milder expression of 
opinion from a German would be remembered and 
resented. Englishmen would be naturally indignant 
with us if we refused to credit the present hostility of 
the Germans, though we may never have been in 
Germany, nor read a single German newspaper. On 
our side we contend that the animosity of the Americans 
is quite as clearly proved. There is the less excuse for 
the United States in that the people can read vindica- 
tions of the character of our army, and certified reports 
in their own language, and discover the truth if they 
wish, while the lower class of Germans and French have 
to accept a translation inspired by a Dr. Leyds. The 
United States, for nearly four years, has been engaged 
in a similar, but much less serious war, and shriek at 
us for the very things which they themselves are doing, 
and—concealing. Throughout the war British victories 
have been denied or minimised, and reverses printed in 
huge type with exaggerated details, to be read with 
satisfaction in a thousand homes. The wildest stories 
from Boer sources have been received without question 
all over the country, while certain American corre- 
spondents with our forces, who have ventured to praise 
the British army or British justice, have been sneered at 


as “‘pro-British”, and their later articles are unread 
because they are considered, wittingly or unwittingly, 
false. 

If I could supply a few Englishmen with copies of a 
popular paper called the ‘‘ Expansionist ” it might open 
their eyes a little. It represents the movement in the 
United States which is a long-conceived, and patiently 
plotted scheme—i.e. Pan-Americanism. That movement 
began with the purchase of Alaska, and England was 
good enough to look on complacently at the pre- 
arranged swallowing up of the Spanish West Indies. 
The remaining islands and Greenland are to follow by 
purchase or annexation; the vast territories north of 
Canada are now being surveyed by American sailors 
and engineers ; South America and Mexico are expected 
to acquiesce quietly, or to work out their destiny con- 
veniently under the protection of the Monroe doctrine, 
and then Canada, by fair means or foul, will be absorbed. 
And be sure that the Americans are far more earnestly 
alert about this than most British statesmen are about 
the Federation of our glorious Empire. 

It may interest the English educationalist to know 
that toys and games, illustrating the oppression of the 
Boers, and attractively bound books, filled from cover 
to cover with wretched trash directed against England 
from the time of ‘‘ our sacred struggle for liberty ” down 
to the atrocities of the concentration camps in South 
Africa, were sent over to dealers in Canada, and as 
gifts in large quantities at Christmas. I believe the 
same kind of thing occurred in France, and was con- 
sidered by the English paper which published the story 
a reprehensible manner of imparting current history 
to children, but no doubt it will be regarded in a 
tenderly humorous light, when it is known that the 
books and other things were ‘‘ made in America”. 

The flooding of the country with American litera- 
ture (?) of this and other kinds is one of the great evils 
which it is already too late to remedy, and which may 
be found in some future emergency to have exercised a 
more pernicious influence than we know of now. In 
passing, I may say that thousands of Canadians, owing 
to circumstances which ought to be remedied, never see 
an English newspaper or illustrated weekly from year’s 
end to year’s end, and get their impressions of men and 
things at ‘‘ home” by way of New York. Very often a 
totally different colour is given to cablegrams and press 
reports in transit, and the large majority in Canada 
have no opportunity of learning the truth or falsehood 
of a statement, though they certainly regard any 
startling announcement with suspicion. 

Perhaps the most astonishing feature of the delusion 
is the belief entertained apparently by ninety-nine out 
of every hundred Englishmen that America is grateful, 
and will tangibly show her gratitude, for our attitude 
during the Spanish War, or for removing all hindrances 
to the building of the canal, &c. &c. Was she grate- 
ful when England bestowed upon her two valuable 
slices of Canada? What compensation has England 
ever received for services rendered? Americans have 
no respect whatever for England, and it is small 
matters for wonder, when one continually hears of the 
absurd ‘‘ gush”, and sickening sentimentality (on the 
British side alone) which mark almost every reference 
to the ‘‘great American people”. The truth of the 
‘*One People ” theory amounts to this. Eliminate the 
language, and the nations are foreigners indeed. 

It is undeniable that there is a small section of 
cultured Americans who are attached to England, but 
they are politically of no importance, and do not in any 
way represent the nation. Yankees are taking up land 
and crowding into Canada. They do not become 
British subjects. Surely the nation will wake up before 
it is too late, and realise that Canada is of intrinsic 
value to the Empire. Many Canadians are to blame in 
their intercourse with their neighbours, but the mis- 
takes began with England, and the remedy must come 
from the motherland. There is a good deal of 
encouragement given to American capitalists to invest 
their money in Canada just now, but in almost every 
instance I feel sure British assistance would be pre- 
ferred if it could be obtained, and from the Imperial 
standpoint it is our only safeguard. 

A CANADIAN. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE CHURCH AND NONCONFORMITY. 
(First NortIce) 


**Godly Union and Concord: Sermons preached 
mainly in Westminster Abbey in the interests of 
Christian Fraternity.” By H. Hensley Henson. 
London: Murray. 1902. 6s. net. 

* Cross-Bench Views of Current Church Questions.” 
By H. Hensley Henson. London: Arnold. 1902. 
12s. 6d. 


i Bae: subject of reunion has been much before us 

during the last few months, and Canon Henson’s 
two books are part of the not inconsiderable literature 
which it has called forth. The title of the first-named 
sufficiently explains itself: the second consists of some 
sixteen occasional papers, more than half of which have 
already appeared in print, bearing in some degree upon 
the same general theme. Speaking of the two books as 
a whole, we may say at once that there is much in 
them which is attractive and valuable. If Mr. 
Henson is sometimes unbalanced and self-assertive, 
there is an ingenuousness about his sallies which does 
much to disarm criticism. He never consciously shirks 
difficulties, and we hold that his courageous and out- 
spoken attempts to deal with modern critical questions, 
and to distinguish between what is strictly historic in 
the Bible narratives and what cannot be so considered 
is worthy of all praise, even where we find ourselves 
unable to follow him in his conclusions. The sermons 
as a whole are full of interest, and often rise to a strain 
of genuine eloquence. In these days of slovenly pre- 
paration and careless finish, it is interesting to find a 
preacher who cares so much for form as does Mr. Hen- 
son, and who is not ashamed to treat his sermon as a 
serious exercise. In fact there is something that strikes 
one as a little old-fashioned, not only in the rhetorical 
form but occasionally in the actual phraseology of these 
sermons, as for example when the preacher interrupts 
himself to say to his hearers, ‘‘I must not, even in the 
interests of this great theme, viclate the accustomed 
limits of my discourse”. 

Mr. Henson does not confine his attention to the 
subject of re-union. He gives us his views upon Old and 
New Testament criticism, foreign missions, the art of 
preaching, Church reform, and many other topics. But 
we shall not be far wrong, probably, in assuming that 
the restoration of fraternal relations amongst Christian 
bodies is the subject which he has had chiefly in mind, 
and to this subject we propose to confine ourselves. 
Mr. Henson holds that ‘‘the frank recognition 
of the ordered and orthodox Protestant churches 
[the nonconformist bodies in England] is demanded of 
us by irresistible considerations of reason, of prudence, 
and of religion” ; that ‘‘ Presbyterians, and the members 
of other organised and orthodox non-episcopal churches” 
should be permitted, not of course by the arbitrary 
action of individual incumbents but by the authority 
of the bishops, to present themselves freely for com- 
munion at the altars of the English Church. Further, 
he holds that ‘‘ the time has now come for a frank recog- 
nition by English churchmen of the non-episcopal 
ministries”. He holds these views, as the writer of the 
able article on ‘‘Episcopacy and Reunion” in the 
current number of the Church Quarterly Review” 
points out, with all the enthusiasm of a convert. 

In defence of these positions, he urges (1) that ‘‘ the 
exclusive claims of types of ecclesiastical order con- 
stitute, as matters now stand in England, the most 
obdurate and general stumbling-block in the way of 
peace”; and in particular that the theory of apostolic 
succession, which by his own confession ‘‘has main- 
tained its ground from the third century to the present 
day”, now “‘presents one of the most formidable 
obstacles to the restoration of external fellowship”; and 
(2) that the ‘‘eloquent testimonies of contemporary 
experience” do not justify the repudiation of non- 
episcopal ministries. But with regard to these it must 
be answered (1) even supposing, as Mr. Henson does, 
that the historic ministry of the Church (it is not 
merely a question of **‘ episcopal government ”,) is not 
based upon “‘a clear and indisputable divine ordinance”, 
it does not follow that it ought to be waived for reasons 


such as these. Asa matter of fact, we do not under- 
stand what Mr. Henson means when he talks about 
‘* clear and unmistakeable divine ordinances”; it seems 
to us to savour of a law rather thana gospel. But any- 
how, it is certain that much of what Christians hold 
most dear does not come to them in this way, but as 
the result of the leading of (as we believe) the Truth 
Himself, revealing Himself by gradual stages and 
Himself commending the Truth to every man’s con- 
science. There are many matters of faith and doctrine 
and practice in which we have not the guidance of a 
‘clear and unmistakeable divine ordinance” ; and yet 
we dare not reject or treat as a matter of indifference 
that which we hold, as the result of the teaching of 
history, to be more in conformity with the Divine ideal. 
Again, granting that there has been ‘‘strife over 
the name of the Bishop’s office”, as S. Clement says, 
there can surely be no question, to any fair-minded 
student, that it has also been a true bond of unity. 
And even supposing that the recognition of non- 
episcopa! orders and the unrestrained admission of 
dissenters to communion were conducive to unity— 
which we do not believe, for schemes of comprehen- 
sion based on compromise are rarely successful—can it 
be doubted that in other ways sucha policy would be a 
far more formidable obstacle to the restoration of 
external fellowship ? To say nothing of the great mass 
of churchmen of the Roman and Greek communions, 
to every hope of a restored fellowship with whom such 
a policy would be a grievous blow (as is well pointed 
out in the “Church Quarterly ” article), Mr. Henson 
must surely see that it would cause far more dis- 
union amongst English Christians than any which it 
would cure. (2) Nor can we accept the other reason. 
We willingly recognise that ‘‘contemporary experi- 
ence” bears testimony to the good work of the non- 
episcopal churches: in sacred learning, in practical 
work, in missionary zeal, and in devotion to the person 
of our Lord they are second to none. And yet we can- 
not accept the testimony of this age, or of any single age, 
as conclusive in matters such as this. Such a contention 
would prove too much. It would make us give place 
to every sect and every heresy, in the period of its 
vigour; it might lead to the abolition of Christian 
dogma, as a concession to the earnest-hearted agnosti- 
cism which has done such noble work in our days ; 
it might even have led men to throw in their lot with 
Mohammedanism in the eighth century rather than 
with Byzantine Christendom. We had always sup- 
posed, on the other hand, that one of the functions of 
historic study was to deliver men from the limitations 
of a single age ; and we venture to think that nothing 
better indicates the value of the historic organisation 
of the Church. Bodies which are without that organi- 
sation have done good work in the past and do so still, 
but they have lacked the element of stability. The 
principles which they were founded to uphold have 
sooner or later found a home in the very churches 
from which they broke off, whilst they themselves have 
sometimes been unable to perpetuate them. Indeed, 
we believe that there are signs on many sides, in these 
very bodies, of a yearning after that distinctive ministry 
which Mr. Henson seems to hold in so little account. 
In a word, it seems to us that, on grounds of principle 
and expediency alike, the facts are against him. His 
conclusions do not necessarily follow from his premises ; 
and we are in full sympathy with the former without 
being in any degree drawn to the latter. 

We turn now from general principles to historic 
facts. In a series of sermons addressed to popular 
audiences, as most of these were, we can hardly expect 
to find a formal demonstration of each of the positions 
taken up by the preacher, or a full statement of the 
grounds upon which they are based. When however 
they are printed and published, above all in the case of 
sermons preached in such an important church as the 
Abbey, and dealing with subjects upon which, as the 
preacher is aware, his view is not that of most of his 
fellow-churchmen, we naturally look for something of 
the kind. But we look in vain. Additional notes and 
piéces justificatives are conspicuous by their absence. 
The introduction subjects Dr. Moberly’s treatment of 
the historical evidence (in his ‘‘ Ministerial Priesthood”) 
to a criticism which js both severe and well deserved, 
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though not unexceptionable in tone; but it does little 
to supply Mr. Henson’s own deficiencies. Nor do the 
occasional papers ; in fact they are in general as care- 
less in structure and method as the sermons are precise 
and finished ; and that with which we are more immedi- 
ately concerned, ‘‘ Our unhappy Divisions”, is a model 
of what such a paper should not be. It is rhetorical 
where it should be logical ; it is argumentative where 
it should be historic; and, as we proceed to show, 
the historic evidence which is adduced is not always 
trustworthy. (1) Mr. Henson quotes the rubric at the 
end of the ‘‘ Order of Confirmation”, and adds ‘‘ the 
last clause [‘‘ or be ready and desirous to be confirmed ”| 
was added in 1661, and was vainly excepted against by 
the Puritans”. Thisis not accurate. Asthe ‘‘ Church 
Quarterly” Reviewer points out, it was the rubric as 
it stood previously which .was excepted against by 
the Puritans ; and the clause in question, added as a 
concession to them, shows’clearly to what degree alone 
the bishops were prepared to dispense with confirma- 
tion as a preliminary to communion. No doubt this 
was not strictly observed at the time, but the bishops 
more than once pointed out that they were making 
provision for future times, and not merely dealing with 
the anomalous state of things of 1661, when for some 
twenty years there had been very few confirmations. 
(2) ‘In fact, it was not until the Oxford Movement 
had become the dominant influence within the National 
Church that the necessity of episcopal confirmation as 
a preliminary to communion was generally mantained.” 
Mr. Henson is too fond of assuming that anything 
which he does not like is a result of the Oxford 
Movement : had he taken the trouble to consult some 
of the best-known manuals for communicants of the 
eighteenth century, he could hardly have ventured on 
so extravagant an over-statement. No doubt there were 
many. communicants who had not been confirmed, as 
there are, for the matter of that, at the present day ; 
but that is by no means what he says. (3) With regard 
to the case of persons who have held simple benefices 
without being episcopally ordained, Mr. Henson would 
appear to be ignorant of the fact that it was a common 
thing both before and after the Reformation : otherwise 
we are unable to see how he could think that the fact 
that such benefices were held by Casaubon and others 
has any real bearing upon the view taken by the English 
Church of non-episcopal orders. And on this whole 
subject Mr. Henson would have done well to make use 
of one or other of the detailed investigations of the sub- 
ject which have been made rather than of biographic 
articles which merely deal with it incidentally. (4) It 
is not accurate to say that when the Genevan orders 
of Dean Whittingham were objected against as in- 
valid (he having officiated as a priest of the English 
Church), ‘‘ the Earl of Huntingdon . . . disallowed the 
objection”. The case was still proceeding when 
Whittingham died; and Whitgift, who must have been 
in a position to know the facts, stated subsequently 
that had he lived ‘‘he had been deprived, without 
special grace and dispensation ”. 

Things such as these, and they do not stand alone, 
are not creditable to Mr. Henson; we should have 
expected sounder historic work from him. But they 
do not in themselves dispose of his case. He would 
doubtless urge, though he does not attempt to prove it 
in detail, that the knowledge which we now have with 
regard to the origins of the Christian ministry has 
entirely shattered the theories which were once held 
upon the subject, and that consequently it is no longer 
possible to uphold what is commonly called the 
** Apostolic Succession” of the Christian ministry. 
We shall therefore proceed in a second article to 
investigate the correctness of such a conteftion, and 
to add a statement of the conclusions which, in our 
judgment, arise from such an investigation. 


THE ITALIAN MOVEMENT. 


‘‘The Roman Theocracy and the Republic (1846-1849).” 
By R. M. Johnston. London: Macmillan. gor. 


IUS THE NINTH’S pontificate begun amidst the 
happiest auspices, his people’s affection, and his 
own benevolent but spasmodic liberalism, witnessed the 


final downfall of the temporal power. At a time when 
the papacy required a strong hand, and a determined 
(even if reactionary) principle of government, and above 
all the inauguration of pressing reforms without the 
appearance of yielding to clamour, this mild sensitive 
and affectionate character had to bear almost alone the 
onslaught of revolutionaries, the discontent of the 
Idealists. This brief but disappointing period of three 
years is his entire reign in miniature. The period 1850- 
1870 is a long-delayed burial of a body already dead. 
The latter date is not more notable in itself than 476, 
when the Western Empire disappeared. Just as the 
Sack of Rome in 410 made the whole of Europe 
shudder, while the vanishing of Augustulus excited no 
comment, so the ‘‘ bitterness of death” was over in 
1849, and the remainder of Pius’ reign was but a patient 
expectation of the inevitable catastrophe. Not less 
quietly had closed the long line of Holy Roman 
Emperors in 1806; and the final exile of the Popes 
from the temporal sphere into the palace-prison of the 
Vatican, being long discounted, passed almost un- 
noticed. In that year arose from the medizval and 
moribund dualism of Pope and Emperor two new 
factors in European politics, the new German and 
Protestant Kaiser, and a pontiff exclusively spiritual. 
The civil office has no connexion with the Church; 
the religious power has no vulnerable point through 
interest in earthly estate. This division of province is 
significant of the new age. Aan ill-advised association 
(which with all its pretensions Protestantism never 
corrected) is finally superseded by a friendly but 
mutually exclusive distribution of the departments 
of life. It is a mere accident that Wilhelm II. is a 
deeply religious man; and that Leo XIII. is a born 
diplomatist. 

These years (’46-’49) are an epitome of the struggle 
for independence on the part of the modern spirit against 
a clericalism which, so far as the Roman States were 
concerned, had usurped the control of man’s entire life. 
, Italy, dismembered and decentralised into a number of 
petty and lethargic communities, sighed after a place 
among the nations and a unity of national aim. The 
governments, which had returned under Austrian pro- 
tection, had enforced the feudal stagnation of the old 
pre-revolution régime, with a new bureaucracy, police, 
espionage, derived from Napoleon’s example. For the 
Revolution, which purported to mean liberty, meant after 
all to the individual citizen nothing but a centralised 
state with a vastly increased power of coercing his 
freedom. The Italians had not yet discovered this. 
Indeed, in their eagerness to make Italy one, with the 
same enthusiasm as once had animated Rienzi, the 
Italian patriot would have tolerated any strengthening 
of the executive at the expense of his own independ- 
ence, if only the unity of his country and equality of its 
citizens could be secured. The disillusionment of these 
idealist dreams is largely due to the ‘‘ antique and irre- 
concileable feud” between Democracy and Imperialism. 

The interest of these years is enhanced by one last 
attempt to unite Church and State, and enlist a spiritual 
power in a secular and ambitious scheme. For although 
the whole outcome of the movement was, as we saw, 
the division of these provinces, the Pope in 1846 seems 
as though he would place himself at the head of the 
popular and nationalist conspiracy against Austrian 
tutelage. Would a stronger, less conscientious, less 
humane sovereign have succeeded in establishing a 
papal hegemony over a federation of republics? Until 
the murder of Count Rossi, Pius IX. seemed heart and 
soul with the reformers and the nationalists. It was the 
fond hope of Le Maistre, with regard to Europe, of 
Gioberti, with regard to Italy, that this should be the 
solution of the political problem. But the real temper 
of continental reform has been profoundly anti-clerical ; 
we cannot say 7s, for the movement, having accom- 
plished its ends, is now extinct. The zeal which carried 
the unification through was begotten of Mazzini’s 
crude theistic socialism, of Garibaldi’s genial and 
unabashed brigandage; not of reverence for public 
order, or unselfish sacrifice for a common end, or of 
deference to an institution, which, while it secured a 
European homage to Rome, seemed always to have 
been the enemy of Italian nationality, and the chief 


obstacle to her unity. The personal charm of Pius* 
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might for a time have held together these unequal 
steeds in the patriotic race; but the alliance could 
never have survived his removal, or indeed the first 
serious discussion of the settlement after success was 
won. These years, which begin with a universal welcome 
to a liberal pope, end, as the scenes of the drama swiftly 
change before us, with his exile and dethronement, and 
the fatal expedient of the foreign restoration and the 
French garrison. He who had been called to the pre- 
sidency of a united Italy was after three short years 
unable to maintain sovereignty in his own capital. 

The Italian movement, as we look back calmly upon 
it after a period of thirty years, was essentially secular 
and democratic. The consummation of the ideal was 
the last expiring effort of French Revolutionary in- 
fluence and the fatal dominion of the abstract thought 
of the eighteenth century. The Reformers, like Mazzini 
and later Garibaldi, made use of the regal power of a 
liberal monarch as a rallying point, or even, at 
times, of a pope’s popularity, but with evident re- 
luctance and profound suspicion. As their chief 
aim was secured, the expulsion of Austria, so the move- 
ment, fostered by unpractical sentiment and empty 
declamation, tried to dispense with these instruments ; 
but with what different result! The papacy has been 
found incompatible with the new ideas; but the 
monarchy, owing to the at last awakened common 
sense of the people, seems to-day the strongest and the 
most promising institution in the peninsula. Eminently 
fitted for the work of destruction, the idealist reformer 
is utterly unable to rebuild ; and had not the Savoyard 
dynasty sacrificed itself in the cause of Italian unity, it 
is doubtful whether the prize could ever have been 
attained. At the best, it is a questionable blessing. 
The Italians, whose ideal is the ‘‘municipium” and 
the exercise of a turbulent but harmless liberty, 
are unsuited for centralized administration. To 
merge in one idealist proclamation of Uniformity 
the myriad and subtle differences of northern and 
southern Italy, to ignore the real discrepancies 
of race or civilization, to suppose the cure for all 
maladies lay in a salaried middle-class Parliament, 
without traditions, without a common aim, without a 
corporate sense of honour or nationality—was an 
act of precipitate folly. Germany, whose entire 
fabric was reconstructed in 1870, showed infinitely 
more discernment. A federation of states or towns 
or provinces after the German model is far more pro- 
bable as an ultimate solution than a ready-made and 
arbitrary country created by Act of Parliament, or by 
the enthusiasm of doctrinaires. The whole tone 
of European reform has changed since the middle 
years of last century, since the epoch of 1848, when 
to all seeming royalty passed away and gave place to 
the sovereign people. We know now that it was 
a momentary eclipse ; and that the people, who have at 
last entered into full participation of the cares of rule 
(for no one to-day talks about its privileges) turn to 
the monarchy as to a natural asylum of true liberty 
against the encroachments of irresponsible assemblies. 
The demand is no longer for free constitutions, but for 
personal independence ; a local autonomy of open dis- 
cussion, but an imperial government of hereditary 
experts, who give time experience and unselfishness 
to a difficult task. So long as the two somewhat 
incoherent desires exist in our mind, for personal inde- 
pendence and for national glory, we shall have a com- 
promise that finds, if not its best or final, at least a 
working solution in America, in Greater Britain, or in 
Germany. But the Latin races with all their turmoil 
of constitution-making have entirely failed to secure 
the benefit of this salutary compromise; and the 
possibly tumultuous work of reconstruction will again 
arise at no very distant date. The day is past, whether 
for overt autocracy with its secret bureaucracy and its 
over-sensitiveness to public opinion, if it once find 
expression ; or for overgrown imperialist parliaments, 
whose confused struggles and empty debates thinly 
disguise the power of a ‘‘ Council of Ten”. 

Mr. Johnston has, in following out in detail the 
stirring events which gather round the momentous year 
1848, performed a useful task in an eminently successful 
manner. He is scrupulously fair in his judgment of 
men, character, and motive; and his minute labours, 


in a small corner of European politics fifty years ago, 
have not been misspent. The book is a valuable store- 
house of political lessons, which unlike methods of 
warfare never grow obsolete. He has begun and com- 
pleted his volume with the tempered sympathy of an 
Englishman of to-day, for a nation struggling (however 
vaguely) to be free ; and the tempered antipathy of a 
Protestant to priest-rule. He sees through the hollow- 
ness of Mazzinian eloquence ; and evidently prefers the 
more rough and ready methods of Garibaldi. We 
warmly recommend a volume, which in clear and 
vigorous writing and deep research throws a flood of 
light not only on the years which it records but upon the 
subsequent development of the entire Italian question,— 
a question, we need not add, which is still open. 


A LIBEL ON “ELIZABETH”. 


‘The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth” and ‘‘ The 
Grandmother’s Advice to Elizabeth”. London: 
Unwin. 1901 and 1902. 1s. net each. 

VV ULGAR imitation is the shadow of success. Every- 

body has read Mrs. Elinor Glyn’s ‘‘ Visits of 

Elizabeth”, in which an ingénue writes to her mother 
about various country-houses in England and France. 
It was a charming satire upon English and French 
society, written with delicate wit, and with a first-hand 
knowledge of the people satirised. Its success was so 
great that it occurred to the person, who is responsible 
for the two volumes before us, that he, or she, would 
exploit the boomlet by bringing out ‘‘The Letters of 
Her Mother to Elizabeth” and the ‘*‘ Grandmother’s 
Advice to Elizabeth”. This attempt to make capital out 
of somebodyelse’s idea rather reminds us of the City pro- 
moter who follows in the wake of a successful company 
with a sub-flotation of his own called by a very similar 
title, say, the ‘‘Sub-Rand Mines”. However, we 
might have left Mrs. Glyn to make her own protest, 
had the mother’s and the grandmother’s letters been 
clever and amusing. As it is, they are dull and coarse, 
and written with the kind of knowledge of the smart 
world which might be gathered in a Brixton parlour 
from a diligent study of ‘‘M.A.P.” and ‘* Modern 
Society”. Ladies, however great, do not visit at 
country houses accompanied by a “‘ valet de place” ; 
nor do they write to one another of a common friend as 
‘*the Earl of Mortimer”; nor does a marquis, as a 
matter of course, keep three mistresses. The story of 
the ghost in plush breeches and powder is worthy of 
that most depraved book, ‘‘ Le Journal d’une Femme 
de Chambre”. We are quite certain that the public 
will not ‘laugh and buy”, as the author impudently 
assures us in the final chapter. We hope it will not 
buy ; it certainly will not laugh. 


FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. 


‘*Florilegium Latinum.” Victorian Poets. ‘‘The Bodley 

Head Anthologies.” London: Lane. 1902. 7s. 6d. 

HERE are those, making utility their test, who 

despise translation into Latin verse. Most of the 
great Germans are of this opinion and the monuments 
of German scholarship stand up to prove the superior 
worth of the utilitarian scholar. But it is satisfactory 
to remember that it was a great German scholar who 
in one of his most brilliant emendations inserted a 
spondee in the fourth foot of an iambic line. The 
truth is that fully to value the quality of rhythm it is as 
necessary to go through the mill of verse making as 
for a critic of music to know his notes. More than this, 
translation from verse to verse has a fascination of its 
own which is like nothing else and which makes this 
‘** accomplishment of verse” an end in itself. We have 
known two great scholars, one of whom contributes 
to this volume a marvellously faithful rendering of 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Drifting”, whose great delight it 
was to take long country walks together. Birds, fields, 
brooks, time, weariness were unheeded by them for 
they were wholly absorbed in the delightful task of 
polishing and capping each other’s couplets. 
And so far they were like ‘‘ Old Vergil” himself 
‘*Who would write ten lines, they say 
At dawn and lavish all the golden day 
To make them wealthier in his readers’ eyes . 
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It may be as Conington complained that there is 
much Vergil and Horace, but little that is Vergilian or 
Horatian in the work of younger verse writers: but no 
one save the writers of Hexameters and Lyrics catch 
all the fineness of Vergil and Horace. And what 
a help to knowledge of English rhythm! From 
what source do our best three writers of light verse, 
Mr. Owen Seaman, Mr. C. L. Graves and Mr. A. E. 
Godley, get their fineness of touch? We think each 
of them would acknowledge that one source was the 
compositions which helped to win them their place in 
the schools. It is a pity that Mr. Godley is not more 
fully represented than by the one translation from 
Swinburne. Some years ago in an appendix to a verse 
book were given fifteen or so versions of one poem. 
Each was by a distinguished scholar, but as it seemed 
to us Mr. Godley’s was conspicuously the best of all. 

In judging a collection of this sort one must look to 
the worth of the English not less than of the Latin. 
The Sabrinz Corolla, the best of all collections, may 
compare with ‘‘The Golden Treasury” itself for the 
charm of its extracts. In this anthology choice is 
limited to the Victorian Poets, a phrase rather widely 
interpreted. On the whole the pieces, speaking apart 
from the versions, are of worth, but if one may say so 
they are too easy: ro xadov yadewor. CEnone”, for 
example, and ‘‘ the Brook” have been done into Latin 
times without number. In CEnone there is nothing to 
tempt further effort and no translation of ‘‘ the Brook” 
is likely to equal the Propertian elegiacs of Mr. T. S. 
Evans. For the worst selection of all one of the 
editors is responsible. Mr. Le Gallienne’s mooney in- 
decision of sense and rhythm is worth neither repetition 
nor the further obscurity of a foreign tongue. 


** O for some voice to valiantly declare 
The best news true!” 


writes Mr. Le Gallienne and in the inconclusive version 


‘* Summa quis demum bona prodit audax 
Nuntius ?” 


we seemed to detect an effort to give the effect in 
Latin of the split infinitive of the English. On 
the other hand Mr. St. John Thackeray contributes one 
of the very happiest pieces, in his rendering of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s delightful sonnet ‘‘ Dickens returns 
on Christmas Day”. Mr. Kipling’s ‘* Recessional ” has 
not the fault of too great easiness, but it might well have 
been omitted, though the version is exceedingly 
ingenious. The effect of the refrain, which has some 
catchy merit, is essential to the verse and this effect it 
is quite impossible to give in Latin. W. C. G. has made 
no attempt—in alcaics it was more than impossible— 
and for this reason he is much more successful than Mr. 
Purton who we remember did the verses into elegiacs 
some years ago. An excessive amount of Tennyson’s 
verses is given, some so hackneyed as to have been 
included long ago in Latin verse primers. A scholar has 
no reason to write his art on these. There is a mean 
between such tours de force as Dr. Kennedy’s render- 
ing of the engineer’s letter about the gas pipes and the 
renderings of such tags as ‘‘the fields were bright 
with many a bloom” over which a very rusty scholar 
might contrive something with ‘‘flore nitebat humus” 
in it. Too many of the extracts incline to the latter 
extreme. Still the anthology is a pleasant possession 
for scholars. Something like half the translations 
are done by Mr. E. D. Stone, one of the editors, 
and of many crisp and spirited examples we especially 
liked the version of Clough’s lines ‘‘ It fortifies my soul 
to know”. But why is the title, which is necessary to 
Clough’s verse, omitted ? 


NOVELS. 


‘* A Book of Stories.” By G. S. Street. 
Constable. 1902. 6s. 

Mr. Street always writes well in a close, neat way, 
and with a fine ironic perception of character presents 
with practised skill humorously observed mediocrities 
and pretenders, creatures of the little London Bohemian 
world which he apparently knows by experience. The 
only hag: A in this collection which appears for the first 
time is ‘‘ Two Sorts of Life”, a very moral, healthy tale 


London: 


which contains a more pleasant study than usual of the 
healthy young Englishman whom Mr. Street always 
examines with mingled admiration and contempt. 
Certainly Hubert Dane’s simplicity and respectability 
seem charming amongst the tiresome, tenth-rate 
celebrities and lion-hunters whom he meets at the 
‘ brilliant lunch ”, the account of which would have been 
more entertaining if the conversation had been given. 
The unpleasant Algernon Fox who is reverenced in 
Bohemia as an aristocrat and appreciated in Society as 
a ‘‘littérateur ” is a recognisable type ; so is the vulgar 
restless lion-hunting Mrs. Mortimer and her restaurant 
friends, with a pervading Jewishness hanging over 
them, striving by a constant round of expensive public 
meals to imitate a social life which cannot be bought. 
There is genuine relish in the author’s description of 
the fresh, dignified, well-bred atmosphere in which he 
eventually leaves his hero as there is acrimonious dis- 
gust at the other ‘‘sort of life” with which he con- 
trasts it. 


‘*The Handsome Quaker and Other Stories.” By 
Katharine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson). London: 
Bullen. 1902. 35. 6d. 

The stories in this little volume are very unequal, 
and Mrs. Hinkson would do more justice to her real 
gifts if she limited her output. The imaginary episode 
in the life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald which forms the 
title story is commonplace, but some of the other 
sketches, slight as they are, share the charm of her 
verse at its best. She has for a time deserted the 
conventional tale of the charming Irish girl whom she 
has more than once treated with some degree of 
freshness. Going now much deeper into Irish life, she 
succeeds in revealing something of the heart of the 
peasantry, their pathetic struggles with poverty, their 
light gaiety, their dreaminess—in fact all the qualities 
that make them the puzzling and fascinating race that 
they are in reality. One or two of the eighteenth- 
century stories, which will seem strange enough to 


‘| English readers, can be paralleled by true family 


legends: very odd things used to happen in the time 
of the Georges! The book generally marks an advance 
in her prose work, and her tale of the woman, whose 
three sons went out one by one to fight and fall under 
Sarsfield, went because their mother had made the 
cause of Ireland a religion to them, went though they 
broke the mother’s heart, attains a supreme height of 
dramatic pathos. 


‘* The Sin of Joost Avelingh” ; ‘‘My Lady Nobody” ; 
‘* An Old Maid's Love”; ‘‘ The Greater Glory” ; 
‘*God’s Fool”. By Maarten Maartens. London : 
Macmillan. 1902. 3s. 6d. each. 

No one with an eye for the ‘real thing” in fiction 
will fail to welcome the reappearance of these stories. 
English readers are naturally attracted in an unusual 
degree by novels describing the social life of a foreign 
country in their own tongue when the story is unfolded 
not through the distorted medium of a translation but 
with a first hand and consummate mastery of English. 
Maarten Maartens’ reputation, however, is independent 
of any such incidental recommendations to the English 


- reader ; in his best work he is in his own right a novelist 


of a really high order. He displays powerful dramatic 
invention and minute insight into character ; he can 
not only make his figures exemplify the working of 
human motives and emotions with fidelity, but he 
invests each of them with that life-like personality 
which is the mark of a much rarer talent. 


“Stolen Souls.” By William Le Queux. London : 
Ward, Lock. 1902. 6s. 

Those who like their sensation hot and crude, like 
fiery inferior wine, will perhaps enjoy ‘‘ Stolen Souls”. 
Mr. Le Queux has been at some pains to place the 
scene of each story in a different country, but ccelum 
non animum mutat. Whether he drags his readers to 
Siberia or to the Sahara, he gives them the same medley 
of improbable events and impossible people, the same 
melodramatic view of life as a web of purposeless and 
silly intrigues, the same snake-like women and bagman- 
like men. The story which gives its name to the book 
is perhaps a very far-off memory of one of Théophile 
Gautier. In some of the others there is the germ of an 
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idea : in none is it elaborated. We suppose that books 
like this are popular because they enable the stay-at- 
home respectables to mingle in imagination with 
Nihilists and other wicked foreigners, but Mr. Le Queux 
does not perform his introductions with grace. 


‘Nat Harlowe, Mountebank.” By George R. Sims. 
London: Cassell. 1902. 35. 6d. 

Mr. Sims’ admirers will be surprised to see how very like 
Miss Edna Lyall he can write when he sets seriously to 
work. ‘‘ Nat Harlowe”’ is one of those tiresome stories 
in a pseudo-historical setting supposed to be told by a 
garrulous old man at the end of his tedious life. It is 
no better and no worse than others of its class. Nat 
Harlowe himself was a very virtuous mountebank who 
lived in the reign of Charles II. and rescued a distressed 
damsel from her persecutors. On his way he has to 
make some Weymanesque escapes, and to talk at 
great length with small point. The book is written 
with a singular absence of humour, the very unoriginal 
portrait of a kind of understudy of Nell Gwynn is not 
successful, and there is a complete failure to catch the 
air of the Restoration. But it is quite fitted for a 
Sunday-school prize. 


**A Heart of Flame.” By C. F. Embree. 
Methuen. 1902. 6s. 

The author of ‘‘A Heart of Flame” might in his 
own words be ‘out of his head”, judging from the 
bewildering complexities of his story. We have rarely 
read a more irritating book. The following description 
of the heroine Mathilde is its motive. ‘‘ That Mathilde 
was a bitter hater of the Church was soon self-evident, 
she showed much power of mind, much influence on 
those she chose to influence. With the deep under- 
current of her antagonism she fomented discord ”—the 
results of the discord being rioting, murder, sacrilege 
and other fanatic excesses. Local colour, in this 
case Mexican, is thickly laid on and is the only possible 
excuse for the publication of such stuff. 


‘The Story of a Mother.” By Jane H. Findlater. 
London: Nisbet. 1902. 6s. 

This is a story full of Scotch “local colour”, 
It is a pleasant, harmless, unexciting tale, with one 
finely drawn character Helen Hoséason, the beau- 
tiful and intelligent wife of a severe and dull Presby- 
terian minister, and containing one admirably shrewd 
observation. ‘‘It is the particular which amuses in 
conversation, not the general; and those who have 
seen too much are terribly prone to generalising in 
their talk, to its entire ruin.” 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Pickwickian Dictionary and Cyclopiedia.” By Percy 
Fitzgerald. London: Percy Fitzgerald, 32 St. George’s 
Road. 1902. 

Mr. Fitzgerald of every page, of every line in Dickens’ books 
might make the boast that Arnold made of the fields about 
Cumnor and the Hinkseys “ Who knows them if not I?” We 
have come across a man who might be said without exaggera- 
tion to know his “ Pickwick” by heart. At any rate if you 
prompted him with half a dozen words taken from any part of 
the book he could go on repeating pages without a single 
mistake. He lived and died a briefless barrister in Lincoln’s 
Inn, and we never could discover that he read anything else in 
all his life, except it were in infancy, but Dickens. But Mr. 
Fitzgerald is said to know the whole of Dickens almost 
as well as this man knew “Pickwick”. We are rather 
surprised to notice that Mr. Fitzgerald considers that “ Pick- 
wick” was honoured by being illustrated by two members 
of the Royal Academy: we should rather have expected him 
to say that the Royal Academy was honoured by being con- 
cerned in the illustration of “Pickwick”. Writing this book 
must have been a labour of love, if ever there was such a thing 
in literature. We cannot affect to share Mr. Fitzgerald’s enthu- 
siasm for every trifle in Dickens : we find many of these trifles 
exceedingly tedious. But the book, we make no doubt, will be 
a delight to many. Whether it is intended as a book to be read 
through or dipped into we cannot say : we must frankly admit 
we have not seen our way to read it through. 


“Year Books. 17 Edward III.” By L. O. Pike. 
Mackie. 

Naturally there are many cases in this volume which can 
only be of interest to the specialist in legal history. But even 
the layman may be interested by the record of a case which 

roves that equity was originally doled out to suitors by the 

of Common Law (p. 370). Another throws some light 


London : 


upon the formalities of a trial by battle (p. 20). On p. Ioo 
there is a case about a coal mine, involving the question 
whether the lessee is entitled to sell the coal for profit without 
express permission. We imagine that this must be one of the 
earliest known references to the coal trade. On p. 187 we hear 
of lands seized into the King’s hand by reason of idiocy. On 
p. 213 we come across a clerk in orders whose proclivities were 
excessively and, as we hope, unusually criminous. Having 
been surrendered to the Ordinary after conviction ona criminal 
charge he broke out of prison and killed two men. The 
Ordinary is left deliberating whether he will again allow the 
culprit to have his benefit of clergy. Other facts of interest are 
pointed out in Mr. Pike’s introduction. He is to be congratu- 
lated on an edition which is infinitely superior to that of 1679, 
the so-called Standard Edition. 


“The French and English Word-Book.” By H. Edgren and 
P. B. Burnet. With an Explanatory Preface by R. J. 
Lloyd. London: Heinemann. 1902. ° 

No fault can be found with the authors for not putting a 
quart of language into a pint pot, but they have done themselves 
a disservice in making for their book a claim which cannot be 
sustained. The statement that the French vocabulary of 
modern and obsolescent words with their meanings and less 
obvious uses is “ measurably complete” is, of course, literally 
true, whatever the distance from completeness may be as long 
as the distance can be measured; in any other sense, the 
statement is misleading. A careful examination of the work 
has revealed scores of omissions which ought to have been 
included, and many inclusions which might conveniently have 
been omitted. The principle of selection which governed the 
choice of words and phrases baffles conjecture. Several 
errors and a few misprints have been noted. As usual, the 
English-French is inferior to the French-English section, of 
which, at its worst, it should be an inverted counterpart. To 
the large and constantly growing number of earnest students in 
England, intelligent readers, and genuine lovers of French and 
French literature, this book will make no appeal and render no 
assistance. Among bilingual dictionaries of modern French, 
they will continue to use Spiers and Gasc, which, for their size, 
are respectively the best in existence, and for sixteenth- 
century French they will continue to go to Cotgrave, “véritable 
trésor de la langue du XVIe sitcle, auxiliaire indispensable a qui 
veut lire les auteurs de cette époque”. An ideal French and 
English dictionary of modern French, dating from Malherbe, 
has yet to be written. It cannot be the work of one or two 
men. It must be produced by the co-operation of many. 
What an Englishman did for sixteenth-century French, that 
ought Englishmen to do for modern French. But, failing the 
money for such an enterprise, it is still possible for a publisher 
to gain distinction, and perhaps profit, by reprinting Cotgrave, 
“Sporting Reminiscences.” By Lord Granville Gordon. 

Edited by F. G. Afialo. London: Grant Richards. 1902. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

Lord Granville Gordon’s experiences of shooting, fishing, 
billiard-playing and horse-racing make up a decidedly enter- 
taining volume, though it would have been better perhaps if he 
had stuck to his sport and spared us his views on the temperance 
question. The book is written in careless, slangy style, but its 
writer certainly has a good deal to tell us about the sport he 
excels in, and there is no sign of padding. It is the book of a 
man who is resolved to live his life : it is gay and irresponsible. 
Many who have been in those “ offices somewhere off S. James 
Street ” will be much entertained by the chapter “ Why I took 
to laying the odds”. The remarks on cricket especially on the 
unfinished match remind one a good deal of the views on this 
subject put forward by the Lytteltons, though we have no doubt 
that they are also Lord Granville Gordon’s own, for he certainly 
forms his own judgments. ‘In Praise of Salmon Fishing” is 
very readable, but the light scoff at the Scotch Fishery Board 
is not very generous, and we do not think a great deal of the 
author’s suggestion that the empty stomach of the salmon only 

(Continued on page 644.) 
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shows that the fish have “ the instinct and power . . . to throw 
up their last meal when caught ”. 

“Day's Diary for the Week” is a novelty in diary-making. 
It contains a list of fixtures and functions for the ensuing seven 
days, and can at least claim, in Lord Curzon’s phrase as to the 
business of the newspapers, to show “ an intelligent anticipation 
of events before they occur ”. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Les Derniers Jours de Pékin. Par Pierre Loti. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 1902. 3f. 50c. 

“Lextréme matin, sur une mer calme et sous un ciel 
@étoiles.” Pierre Loti, of course: “I’éternel errant”, whose 
style is unmistakable, whose dearest delight it is to observe, 
to meditate, at dead of night, at dawn. Three years have 
passed since, in “ Reflets sur la Sombre Route”, it was: 
“Minuit. Une nuit d@hiver, loin de tout, dans la profonde 
solitude des campagnes pyrénéenes”. The scene has changed 
from “la vieille Espagne” to “la vieille Chine ténébreuse ”. 
The date is September 1900: and Loti, aide-de-camp to 
Vice-Admiral Pottier of the “Redoutable”, is en route 
for Pekin. Sad always, Pierre Loti: and those who know 
him can imagine with what sadness he surveys the wreck- 
age and wretchedness that confront him when he steps ashore. 
Everywhere, the soldiers of the allies, gay, garrulous, amical. 
So much for Ning-Hi ; then, an interminable journey in a train, 
and, at Yang-Soun, Loti’s junk, in which he is to sail up the 
Pei-Ho towards Pekin. And right and left, desolation : “ parfois 
un fantéme de village apparait, 4 horizon plat ; ruines et cadavres 
si on approche”. Occasionally, a cry, a shot. Glimpses of 
Americans, Japanese, Russians ; and tombs and tombs—“la 
Chine, d’un bout A l’autre, en est encombrée”. At last Loti 
lands, and manages to obtain a cart in which to complete the 
journey. When he is within half an hour of Pekin, he 
looks—but sees nothing. An attendant says, “ Pékin ne 
s’annonce pas, Pékin vous saisit; quand on [lapercoit, 
cest qu’on y est”. Then, all at once, a great, black wall rises, 
of amazing height, on which are perched ravens. Not a 
sound ; “et, sans bruit, comme si nous marchions parmi des 
ouates ou des feutres, passant sous les énormes voites, nous 
entrons dans le pays des décombres et de la cendre”. 

Certainly, no one has given us a more picturesque, a more 
impressive account of the siate of Pekin after the relief of the 
Legations. It is impossible to do justice to Pierre Loti’s 
descriptions of the wrecked streets, the abandoned homes, the 
sinister silence. His incomparable style has never been seen 
to greater advantage ; his reveries, his soliloquies surpass in 
beauty those indulged in on the Bosphorus, in Japan; from 
first to last he is at his finest. Perhaps he complains too fre- 
quently of the cold, of his quarters—but then Loti is in all 
things delicate. However, his superiors are good to Loti: 
allow him and a friend to occupy an abandoned palace. And 
here the artist shows himself, the artist goes into ecstasies 
over the embroideries, the furniture, the bibelots; and 
even arrays himself in gorgeous robes, and, luxuriously 
propped up by cushions, smokes opium. And—“En demi- 
sommeil, je distingue aussi de temps A autre une courte 
fusillade, ou un grand cri isolé, dans le lointain lugubre”. It 
will be seen that Loti’s duties were not heavy. He saunters, 
and he peers. He goes in quest of odd corners ; and he is 
granted an audience by Li Hung Chang. Li is “colossal”, 
but shabby—for Li is careful with his money. Li’s expression 
is enigmatic, but Li is courteous, affable. After inquiring after 
Loti’s age and the extent of his income—a Chinese formula— 
Li grieves over the ruin of Pekin. But Loti does not under- 
stand Li ; suspects him. “ Malgré la grace parfaite de l’accueil, 
ce vieux prince des ‘ Mille et une nuits’ chinoises, en habits 
rapés, dans un cadre de misére, n’a cessé de me paraitre 
inquiétant, miasqué, insaisissable et peut-étre sourdement 
dédaigneux ou ironique.” Profoundly impressive is the 
account of Loti’s visit to Monseigneur Favier, the Catholic 
bishop, who held his abode against the Boxers. Tales 
of heroism, tragedy upon tragedy. Monseigneur Favier 
pays an eloquent tribute to the men and women who helped 
to frustrate the attack. Night after night the building was 
assaulted, amidst trumpet sounds, the banging of gongs, and 
the frenzied cries of the Boxers—“ Cha, cha!” (let us kill), 
“Chao, chao!” (let us burn). But Loti leaves Monseigneur 
Favier dignified, determined. At that moment he was about to 
undertake a European tour in order to collect funds. “Toutes 
les églises qu’ils m’ont jeteés par terre, je les reconstruirai plus 
grandes et plus hautes. Et je veux que chaque manceuvre de 
haine et de violence contre nous améne au contraire un pas en 
avant du christianisme dans leur pays. Ils me démoliront 
peut-étre encore mes églises, qui sait? Eh bien! Je les 
rebatirai une fois de plus, et nous verrons, d’eux ou de moi, qui 
se lassera le premier.” And Loti adds : “Alors il m’apparait 
trés grand dans son opiniatreté et sa foi, et je comprends que la 
Chine devra compter avec cet apétre d’avant-garde.” Then, 
Loti steals—no less—two of the Empress’s shoes, left lying 
under a couch in a deserted palace. Not precisely a Chinese 
woman’s shoe—for the Empress did not “pinch” But 


the heel surprises Loti: a heel of thirty centimétres. 


Palaces ; gardens ; temples ; tombs, the tombs of the Chinese, 


emperors. All these Loti describes and reflects over in his 
unique, his incomparable manner. A déjeuner at Field-Marshal 
Waldersee’s is recorded ; then comes a vivid account of a 
banquet given by the French Commander to the foreign officers, 
and three Chinese princes. ‘ Enigmatic” like all the Chinese, 
these princes. In reply to a toast (which included the tactful 
remark that “ Your presence amongst us proves that the Allies 
have not made war upon China, but upon an abominable sect ”), 
one of the princes says, “I thank the European generals for 
having helped the Chinese Government in the gravest crisis it 
has ever known”. But Loti, suspicious, says that this prince 
was secretly an “enragé Boxer”. A brilliant féte follows, but 
want of space compels us to ignore it, as well as Loti’s gossip 
with his new friend, Colonel Marchand. Loti sighs at leaving 
China, and it is with equal regret that we leave him. Far into 
the night he reflects. To-morrow, departure ; Europe soon. 
Colonel Marchand joins him, but neither speaks. “II nous 
semble que cette soirée vient de consacrer d’une manicre 
irrémédiable leffondrement de Pékin, autant dire l’effrondre- 
ment d’un monde. Quoi qu'il advienne, l’étonnante cour 
asiatique reparaitrait—elle-méme, Pékin est fini, son prestige 
tombé, son mystére percé a jour.” 

La Vote sans Retour. Par Henry Bordeaux. Paris: Plon. 

1902. 3f. 50c. 

We wonder whether M. Henry Bordeaux sympathises with 
Hervé d’Erlouan, or whether—in narrating his love affair—he 
wishes to expose the young naval captain’s egoism, cruel 
selfishness, and sensuality. Many a Parisian would congratu- 
late Hervé over his seduction of Flora, a girl of eighteen, 
naive, unprotected, of the people. Does the shame of it occur 
to M. Bordeaux? We are not sure; we only know that his 
account of the liaison does not contain a single expression of 
contempt for d’Erlouan. ‘The story is decidedly powerful. At 
Monte Carlo, in the Casino, d’Erlouan and a friend come upon 
a much-admired demi-mondaine. She is the Flora of years 
ago, and, but for d’Erlouan’s crime—it is no less—she would be 
living respectably and happily at Toulon. This, of course, 
does not strike and haunt d’Erlouan. With sickly sentimen- 
tality, he recalls the past. Toulon during a carnival! After 
only one meeting he urges Flora to accompany him to an 
island off Marseilles, his quarters. She refuses; and 
d@Erlouan is pained. But when he sets sail next morning 
he finds Flora on the quay, and says, “ Petite Floia, comme 
vous étes gentille”. Unfortunately, Flora loves him ; and is 
ignorant and impulsive. Not for asecond does d’Erlouan think 
of the ruin he is working. He is not touched by Flora’s little 
bundle, “tied together by napkins”. He is not moved by her 
frightened, anxious expression. Flora has followed him ; so oft 
to the island. In his selfish, sensual manner he cares for 
Flora ; and even wonders what will happen to her when, ina 
month or so, he must depart on a foreign expedition. The 
story of the sojourn on the island is disclosed through 
d@’Erlouan’s diary. A friend reads it calmly ; a friend with no 
more feeling and chivalry than d’Erlouan. We have said that 
M. Bordeaux’s novel is powerful; in truth, we number Hervé 
d’Erlouan among the most convincing creations yet presented 
tous by essentially modern writers. He lives, and he thrives. 
He should be horsewhipped, but is admired, flattered. His 
victims are legion. His virtues are not easily to be detected. 
He passes as a gentleman, yet is in reality a cad. The author 
portrays him to perfection ; but it would be interesting to know 
M. Bordeaux’s opinion of him. 


For This Week’s Books see page 646, 


‘*The standard of highest purity.””—Tue Lancer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a “Perfect Food.” 
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‘*T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Major” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 4 gs. 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 3s. 
NORFOLK SUIT 608, 
LOUNGE SUIT - - » 0s. 
BLUE SERGE SUIT - - » 005. 
JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


j A BRITI SH invention, 


made by BRITI SH workpeople, 
with B RI TI S H capital, 
for the BRITI SH public. 


DUNLOP TYRES 
THE FIRST PNEUMATICS INVENTED. 
All other tyres—Foreign or British—are imitations. 


55s. per pair; guaranteed. Wired 
or beaded edges optional. 
The only tyres offering this choice of 
attachment. 


Ask to see the trade mark (Dualop’s head) 
on tube as well as cover. 


Trade Mark. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE Co., Ltd., 
Para Millis, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


WARRANTED 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle .. -. 5/6; Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. -- 7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp DUPLEX 8TROP 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 


Wholesale : Ossorne, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 


BRINSMEAD 
& SONS, Ltd., 
18, 20, and 22, 
Wiemore St., 
LONDON, wW. 


PARIS IN LONDON, 


EARL’S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 


SEASON tos. 6d. 
Admission Daily, 1s. Open from 12 noon to 11 P.M 
PARIS_ 
An unequalled repr the most ppuentios features of 
PARIS OF TODA -DA 


THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 
The Finest Modern French Fine Art Collection ever exhibited outside Paris, 
French Products and Manufactures. The Applied and Liberal Arts. Reproduction 
of the CHAMPS ELYSEES and FINE ART PALACE, The AVENUE DES 
NATIONS, The PALACE D'ELECTRICITE, The SEINE, TUILERIES 
and LOUVRE, The PALAIS LUMINEUX. 

IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 
A Pageant of Costumes from 4400 B.C. to 1902 A.D. 
The NEW PARISIAN THEATRE of the ARDIN DE PARIS. 
The PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, The GREAT MOVING STEREORAMA, 
The RIVER STYX, LE MANEGE, MERVEILLEUX, The TOPSY-TURVY 
HOUSE. The HALL = of 4 AND_ RE OICINGS, The PARIS 
MORGUE, The TERRO THE BASTIL 
COMPLETE RANSFORMATION OF EARL'S COURT. 
French and English Military Bands) IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


D°J.M.BARRIE says: "WHAT I 
CALL THE ARCADIA 1 
‘MY LADY 


MIXTURE 
AND NO OTHER?” 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 


Or any Tobacconist. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &c. 


THE CHANCERY LANE 
chascory tone. SAFE DEPOSIT 


Provides means for placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor’s 
own control, and Open to Daily Inspection, all kinds of 


Securities, 
Bonds, Deeds, Plate, Jewels, Manuscripts, and Valuables of 


every description. 


Safes from £1 18. per annum. 
Strong Rooms from £5 &S. per annum. 
Deposits for Safe Keeping from 6S. 
Special arrangements made for DEPOSIT BANK.—Money received 


storing Property during owner's tem- on deposit for short periods at 2} per 
porary absence. cent. interest. 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND 
OFFICES COMPANY, Limited. 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A M. 
to 6 v.m. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained frum 
E. Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary. 


63-64 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. Com- 
plainants wot b bound to attend Court, and their names kept absolutely confidential 
when letters are marked “ Private.” 


105 Jermyn Street, St. jaises’s, London. 
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TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAND OF THE BLUE GOWN.” 


OUT IN CHINA. 


By MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE, 


Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
P.M.G.—‘“‘A brilliant novel.” 


THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


PALL MALL GaAzeTTE says:—‘‘ Jt is always a pleasure to be 
able to give a good book a good welcome....... Her novel is one of the 
smartest and most amusing pieces of work that have appeared for some 
considerable time ; her heroine the most delightful since Mr. Anthony 
Hope burst upon us with Dolly...... No more promising work has come 
Jrom @ woman writer since the tales of John Oliver Hobbes.” 

LADIES’ FIELD says :—‘‘ Zhe Inconsequences of Sara’ 
of undeniable cleverness.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DROSS.” 


THE SHEARS OF FATE. 


By HAROLD TREMAYNE. 


Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURER: 


An illustrated Life of Napoleon. 
By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


Cloth gilt. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


zs a novel 


NOW READY. 
RICHARD MARSH’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ADVENTURES OF AUGUSTUS SHORT. 


RICHARD MARSH. 
THE ADVENTURES OF AUGUSTUS SHORT. 


RICHARD MARSH. 
THE ADVENTURES OF AUGUSTUS SHORT. 


RICHARD MARSH. 
THE ADVENTURES OF AUGUSTUS SHORT. 


Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE WARRIOR WOMAN: 


A HISTORY OF FIGHTING WOMEN. 
By E. VIZETELLY. 


Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW (May).—‘“‘ 4s Jiterary ana artistic 
production it should find a place on the shelves of every library.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DENMARK: 


Past and Present. 
By MARGARET THOMAS, 


Author of “A Scamper thro’ Spain and Tangier,” ‘‘Two Years in Palestine 
and Syria.” 
13 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 

Globe.—“ Can be freely and heartily praised as a readable and handy account 
of a country with which we have many close associations.” 

Queen.—“ The book supplies a very great want.” 

lrish Times.—“ Miss Thomas's book is very well worth buying.” 

Graphic.—“ Should be carefully read by any prospective visitor to Denmark 
lustrated with good photographs.” 
"Pall Mail Gazette.—“* We can recommend Miss Thomas's ‘ Denmark.’” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MAN ADRIFT.” 
LONDON IN SHADOW. 
By BART KENNEDY. 
LONDON IN SHADOW. 
By BART KENNEDY. 
LONDON IN SHADOW. 
By BART KENNEDY. 


Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Ltp., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
The Annual of the British School at Athens (Vol. VII. 
1900-1901). Macmillan. os. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Maxim Gorky: His Life and Writings (E. J. Dillon). Isbister. 5s. 
Rudyard Kipling (‘* English Writers of To-day.” G. F. Monkshood 
and George Gamble. Third Edition). Greening. 33. 6d. 
Immanuel Kant: His Life and Doctrine (Friedrich Paulsen. Trans- 
lated from the Revised German Edition by J. E. Creighton and 
Albert Lefevre). Nimmo. tos. 6d. net. 
The Religious Life and Influence of Queen Victoria (Walter Walsh). 


Session 


Sonnenschein. 7s. 6a. 
FICTION. 
The Dane’s Daughter (Walmer Downe) ; A Graduate in Love (Inglis 
Allen). Pearson. 6s. each. 
The ty of the Flagship (Major W. P. Drury). A. H. Bullen. 
3s. 6d. 


The Read to Paris (Robert Neilson Stephens). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
The Shears of Fate (Harold Tremayne). Treherne. 6s. 


HIsTory. 
Social England (Edited by H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann. 
Cassell. 145. net. 
The History of Belgium: Part I. :—Czsar to Waterloo (Demetrius 
C. Boulger). Published by the Author. 18s. 
A History of the Nineteenth Century Year by Year (Edwin Emerson, 


vol. 


Jun. 3 vols.). New York: Collier. 
Life of Napoleon (Major Arthur Griffiths). Treherne. 35. 6d. net. 
Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London. Letter-Book D, 


Francis. 
Kegan 


: 1807- 


circa A.D. 1309-1314 (Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe). 
The Economic History of British India (Romesh Dutt). 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 

A History of the Peninsular War (Charles Oman. Vol. I. 
1809). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 14s. net. 
Progress of South Africa in the Century (George McCall Theal). 

Toronto and Philadelphia: Linscott Publishing Company ; 
London: Chambers. 55. net. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND SporRT. 
The Naturalist on the Thames (C. J. Cornish). Seeley. 7s. 6d. 
A University Text-Book of Botany (Douglas Houghton Campbell). 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 17s. net. 
Cricket Form at a Glance, 1878-1902 (Compiled by Home Gordon). 


Constable. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Philosophy: Its Scope and Relations (H. Sidgwick). Macmillan. 
6s. 6d. net. 
Essays in Historical Chemistry (T. E. Thorpe). Macmillan. 12s. 


net. 

Crime and its Relations to Social Progress (Arthur Cleveland Hall). 
New York: The Columbia University Press; London: I tines 
125. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Credibility of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles (Frederic 
Henry Chase). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages (Horace K. Mann. 


Vol. I. Part II. : 657-795). Kegan Paul. 12s. net. 

‘“‘The Unknown God”? (Sir Henry Thompson). Warne. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

The Divine Ordinance of Prayer (W. Hay M. H. Aitken). Wells 
Gardner. 35. 6d. 


Professor Harnack and his Oxford Critics (Thomas Bailey Saunders). 
Williams and Norgate. Is. 6d. net. 

The Sermon on the Mount (Benjamin W. Bacon). New York: The 
Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Church: Its Ministry and Authority (Darwell Stone). Rivingtons. 
Is. net. 

TRAVEL. 
The Real Siberia (John Foster Fraser). 
All the Russias (Henry Norman). Heinemann. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ainsworth (W. Harrison), The Novels of :—Guy Fawkes (2 vols). 
Gibbings. 

Cairo, The Story of (Stanley Lane-Poole). Dent. 4s. 6a. 

Call to Arms, The, 1900-1901 (Henry Seton-Karr). Longmans. 
J. net. 

Epistles of Atkins, The (James Milne). Unwin. 6s. 

Essays Civil and Moral, &c. (Francis Bacon. ‘‘ Minerva Library”). 
Ward, Lock. 2s. 

Eton Calendar, The, for the Summer School-Time. 
woode. 2s. 

Fortification, Notes on (Major B. R. Ward). Murray. §s. net. 

From Quebec to Pretoria (W. Hart-McHarg). Toronto: Briggs. 

Iolaus: An Anthology of Friendship (Edward Carpenter). Sonnen- 
schein. 55. net. 

Madame Bovary (Translated from the French of Gustave Flaubert. 
**Century of French Romance”). Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Onlooker’s Note-Book, An (By the Author of ‘Collections and 
Recollections ””). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 

Operatic Problem, The (W. Johnson Galloway). Long. 

Prose Works of Jonathan Swift (Edited by Temple Scott. 
Bell. 3s. 6d. 

With the Naval Brigade in Natal (Lieut. C. R. N. Burne, R.N.). 
Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MAy:—La Revue, rf. 30c. ; The 
Atlantic Monthly, 1s.; The Open Court, 6¢.; The Anglo- 
American, Is. ; The North American Review, 2s. 6d. 


Cassell. 6s. 
18s. net. 


Eton : Spottis- 


Is. net. 
Vol. IX.) 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS, F.R.Hist.S. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. Griccs. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
COMMONWEALTH OR EMPIRE. A Bystander’s 


View of the Question. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d, net. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW READY. 


T. H. HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. Edited 


by SIR M. FOSTER, K.C.B., F.R.S., and Prof. E. RAY LANKESTER, 
F.R.S. In 4 vols. With Portraits and Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo. 
Vol. IV. 30s. net. [Vol. I. 25s. net; Vol. II. 30s. net ; Vol. III. 30s. net.] 


THE HULSEAN LECTURES, 1900-1. 


THE CREDIBILITY OF THE BOOK OF THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES. By FREDERIC HENRY CHASE, D.D 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PHILOSOPHY: ITS SCOPE AND RELATIONS. 


An Introductory Course of Lectures. By the late Professor HENRY 
SIDGWICK. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By WILHELM OSTWALD. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by 
ALEXANDER Finpiay, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. With 122 Figures in the Text. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ESSAYS IN HISTORICAL CHEMISTRY. By 


T. E. THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Principal of the Government 
Laboratory, London. 8vo. 12s. net. 


NAPOLEON : a Sketch of his Life, Character, 
Struggies, and Achievements. By T. E. WATSON. Illustrated with 
Portraits and Facsimiles. Extra crown Svo. 1os. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ COLLECTIONS AND 
RECOLLECTIONS.” 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN ONLOOKER'’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.” 


TWO NEW 6G/- NOVELS. 


MY LORD WINCHENDEN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘“‘A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE.” 


AN INLAND FERRY. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


THE CALL TO ARMS, 1900-1901 


Or, a Review of the Imperial Yeomanry Movement, 
and some Subjects connected therewith. 
By H. SETON-KARR, M.P. 
With a Frontispiece by R. CATON WOODVILLE. 
Crown 8vo, §s. net. 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 


THE HINDERERS. 


By EDNA LYALL. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“A noticeable addition to the number of books of fiction which depict the 
domestic effects at home here of the war in South Africa. Readers who know this 
author's prior work will readily understand that she is on the side of — 

cotsman,. 


SURREY CRICKET: 


Its History and Associations. 


Edited by the Right Hon. LORD ALVERSTONE, L.C.J., 
President, and 
C. W. ALCOCK, Secretary, of the Surrey County Cricket Club. 


With 48 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. net. [/n a few days. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : 


A Summary of Evidence. 


By His Honour Judge T. WEBB, sometime Regius Professor of Laws 
and Public Orator in the University of Dublin. 


8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE SMALL END OF GREAT 
PROBLEMS. 


By BROOKE HERFORD, D.D. 


Late Minister of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, London, sometime Preacher to 
Harvard University. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


HUMAN NATURE A REVELATION 


OF THE DIVINE: 


A Sequel to “Studies in the Character of Christ.” 
By CHARLES HENRY ROBINSON, M.A. 
Canon Missioner of Ripon. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER : 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the Year 1901. 
8vo. 18s. 


*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER jor ¢he years 1863-1900 can 
still be had, price 18s. each. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 27th, 
28th, and 29th. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least cf value ranging 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP 
of a per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cneltonians only ; also 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examina- 
tions; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of the Navy or 
Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must 
be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May 1st.—Apply to the Bursar, 
the College, Cheltenham. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination will be 
held for Entrance Scholarships on June 11th to 13th. Candidates will, if 
desired, be examined in Singing, ability in which will be taken into consideration in 
one or more awards.—Apply to the Rev. THe Heapmaster, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, Jus 15, 16, 17, One or Two of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), Three or Four of £50, Six or more of £30 per annum. Council 


Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship For particulars apply to the HEAD Master or SecRETARY. 
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__ A LIST FOR BOOK-LOVERS. © 


NEW «FICTION. 
DESIDERIO: An Episod é in the Renaissance. 


By EDMUND G. GARDNER. togravure Frontispiece. 4s. 6d. net. 
very beautiful piece of work.” — Spectator. 


WILL O’ THE WISP. 4A Lancashire a. 


By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH. 4s. 6d. net. 


DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES.—New Vol. 
“‘ After a wide and practical experience of guide-books for nearly forty 
years, we have no hesitation in saying that this is the best of its size 
(350 pp.) that we have as yet seen." —A thenaum, on the First Volume. 


THE LAKE COUNTIES. 


By W.G. COLLINGWOOD. With Special Articles on Natural History 
and Sports by Experts. Illustrations and Maps. Fcap. 8vo. (pocketable), 
4s. 6d. net, (/mmediately. 

Other Suite now ready :—SURREY. WALTER 
K. By W. A. Durr. HAMPSHIRE, with CHT. By 
G. A. B. Dewar. Mlustrated List of Sree. 


MEDIZVAL TOWN SERIES.—New Vols. 


Cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net; limp leather, ss. 6d. net per volume. 


THE STORY OF CAIRO. 


By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. With Illustrations by J. A. Syminc- 
TON. (Just published. 


THE STORY OF CHARTRES. 


By CECIL HEADLAM. Illustrated by Herpert Ratton. 
(Very shortly. 
*.° Illustrated List of the Series post Sree. 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE + © 


Pocket Vols. Photogravure Frontispieces. Cloth,1s. net; Ithr. 1s. 6d. net. 
“* Messrs. Dent's addition of the greatest literature of the world to their 
* Temple’ series was a wise proceeding.”—St. James's Budget. 
Recent Volumes :—NUMBERS. By G. BucHanan Gray, M.A.— 
y 


EARLIER PAULINE EPISTLES. VERNON M.A,— 
DEUTERONOMY. Edited by G. Wiixins, M.A., B.D.—SAMUEL I. 
and Il. By James Sime, M.A., R. E. 


THE JOURNAL FOR NATURE-LOVERS. 
THE COUNTRY. 


“* Appeals to all who have a love of Nature and an appreciation of the 
charms of rural life."—Padi Mail Gazette. 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 6d. - net. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and LISTS sent post free. 
J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 Bedford Street, London. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MISS MABEL MONTEITH. 


TUESDAY NEXT, at 3. 
THIRD PIANOFORTE RECITAL (ORCHESTRAL). 
(Under the direction of N. Vert.) 
Full Orchestra. Conductor: Mr. ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM. 


. ros. 6d., 38, and 1s., of usual Agents, and Whitehead, St. James's Hall. 
—N. Vext, 6 Cork Street, w. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


KOCIAN KOCIAN 


THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, at 8.30. 
(Under the direction of N. Vert.) 
Solo Pianoforte Miss MarGuerite Exzy. 
Accompanist—Mr. WiLrrip BENDALL. 


Bechstein Piano.—Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s. 3s., and 2s., of usual Agent White. 
head, St. James's Hall.—N. Vexr, © Cork Street, 


ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Mx. 
BISPHAM BISPHAM 
VOCAL RECITAL. 


(Under the direction of N. Vert.) 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 3. 


Accompanist, Mn, Henry Birp. Tickets, 7s. 6d. (three for one 
Street, 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors, Messrs. A. and S. Gatrt, Lessees, Adelphi Theatre, Ltd. 
By Arrangement with Mr. Tom B. Davis, 
MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE’S TRIUMPH. 


SAPHO 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
FANTASTIC BALLET, “OLD CHINA.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY ln tg at8 The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


" MATINEE SATURDAY at 2. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE WILLIAM TWOPENY, ESQ., OF 
WOODSTOCK PARK, SITTINGBOURNE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELU b oy ee at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MO . May 26, 1902, and Tree Following Days, at 1 o clock 
precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of the late William Twopeny, Esq., of Wood- 
stock Park, Sittingbourne, comprising Standard English and i ttey Literature— 
Historical Works and Biographies— Works of Reference—Books on Architecture, 
Antiquities and the Fine Arts, Topograph Early English Poetry, including 
Milton's “* Paradise Lost,” First Edition— The. Best Editions of the Elizabethan 
Dramatists— Ecclesiology—Publications of Learned Societies—Rare Tracts Relating 
to Charles I. and I1., the Civil War and the Commonwealth—Scarce early Americana 
—Voyages and Travels, Books illustrated by Bewick and Cruikshank — Grimm's 
“ Fairy Tales,” First Edition—Goldsmith’s ** Vicar of Wakefield,” First Edition— 
The Writings of Defoe, Swift, and Sterne, First Editions— Rogers’ and 
Poems, Proofs, Presentation Copies—Turner’s * Southern Coast,” Large Paper, 
and Engravings from his other Works, &c. All in fine Library Condition, and 
principally bound by Hering, F. Bedford, Riviere, Holloway, Ramage, and other 


eminent binders. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and prom pt a A ony for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR va AND CATALOGUED AND 
Telegraphic Address: ee... Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


TO TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Stand 
Books, Bibles, Prayer- , &e. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders "promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. ALL PERFECTLY NEW 
IN CONDITION. 
MAY LIST, No. 328, NOW READY. 


W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also a Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices and a 
Catalogue of French Literature. 


tance ryee VARIORUM TEACHER’S BIBLE, 


Strongly and handsomely bound in superior flexible Levant grained Morocco, with 
overlapping edges, leather lined, silk sewn. Size, 74 by 54 by 13 inches. 
rice 21/+, and offered at 106 6 Post Free, ‘abroad od. extra. 

This New Edition of the Variorum ‘Teacher’ s Bible is not ouly a Reference Bible 
with the New Illustrated Teacher's ‘* Aids,” but contains on the same page as the 
Text, in foot-notes, a complete digest of the Various Renderings and Read- 
ings of the Original text from the very best Authorities, including the 
Revised Version. Specimen page post free. 

The London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row. 


THE STATE PORTRAIT 
OF HIS MAJESTY 


KING EDWARD VII. 
By LUKE FILDES, R.A. 


MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW & SONS have the honour to announce that they 
have arranged to publish an 


IMPORTANT MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING, 
By Mr. J. B. PRATT, 


of * the official State portrait of His Majesty, now being exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 

The artist's proofs, which will be limited in number, will be published at-£ro ros. 
each. A photograph showing full size of engraving may be seen, and Subscribers’ 
names now being received by the publishers, Messrs. THOS. AGNEW & SONS, 
398 Old Bond Street, and leading Printsel'ers. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES. 


aa 10 to 6, until May 23rd, at the DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN 
HA Piccadilly, Admission,1s. 


FLOWERS FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 


Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (Ceorge Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : “ CLovewort, LONDON.” 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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NOW READY. 


Cloth gilt, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 
50 copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


REGREATIONS 


AND 


REFLECTIONS 


A COLLECTION oF 


“SATURDAY REVIEW” ESSAYS. 


J. M. DENT & Co., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


BRET HARTE. By T. Pemserton. 


With a Foreword by the late Mr. BRET HARTE. 35. 6d. 
THE ONLY AUTHORITATIVE BIOCRAPHY. 


BRET HARTE. A Treatise and a Tribute. 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GREENING & CO., LTD., 20 Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road. 


London : 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


re) CURRENT ACCO 
2% Di 
1 


wn below £100. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. re) 
a h on Deposits, repayable on demand. a 4 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
on FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telephone Holborn. 
Telegraphic : “ Brrxsecx, Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

Managers {ANDERSON ANDERSON & 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND 


P. & O. 


&O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 


& CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
« TOURS. ForP: 
hall Street, E..C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


BALSAMIC 
(Medical) 
VINOLIA SOAP 


FOR THE BATH. 
Price 8d. per Tablet. 


the London Offices,122 Leaden- 


THE CROWN REEF COLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT. 
Dear Sir,—The Directors have the pleasure of submitting the following Report 
on the working operations of the Company for the Quarter ending 31st March, 


1902 :— 
MINE. 
Quartz Mined oo ee ee eo oo 49,756 tons. 
Quartz on hand, at Surface, 31st March. 110 tons. 
MILL. 
Number of Days (24 hours) working 65 Stamps. oe oe 86}$ days. 
Tons Crushed oo ee ee oo ee ee oe 31,606 tons. 
Tons Crushed per Stamp per 24 hours 5°602 tons. 
Yield in Fine Gold as oo ++ 11,366'043 ozs. 
Yield per Ton in Fine Gold... ee dwts. 
CYANIDE WORKS. 
Tons Sands and Concentrates Treated oe 25,483 tons, 
Yield in Fine Gold oe oe ozs. 
Yield per Ton in Fine Gold .. ee oo 4’115 dwts. 
Working Cost per Ton .. ee oo ee oe oe +. 48. 2°368d. 
SLIMES WORKS. 
Tons Slimes Treated .. oe oe oo oe 6,123 tons, 
Yield in Fine Gold ee ee ee 527°971 ozs. 
Yield per Ton in Fine Gold... ee ee oo oe 1°724 dwts. 
Working Cost per Ton .. oe ee oe ee ee O’200d, 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
EXPENDITURE. 


On the basis of 65 Stamps for Quarter ending 31st March, 1902. 
31,606 Tons Milled. 


? Cost. Cost per Ton. 
To Mining Expenses ee £16,940 16 3= £010 8°639 
Drifts and Winzes_.. oe oo 115 9 2= 0 0876 
Crushing and Sorting .. es 1,394 O 10°58) 
Transport ee oe oe ee 1,54017 7= O11°700 
Milling .. oe oe ee 6 2= 3 4°035 
Cyanide .. oe oe 2 O= 3 
Simes_.. ee ee es 1.536 © 4= 0 11°663 
General Charges 8,108 g O= O § 1°575 
Additions to Plant .. ee ee 1,125 © O= O 8'542 
£41,460 2 5= 1 6 2°827 
Profit «. eo ee oe e+ 38483 5 8= 19 
472,943 8 r= £2 6 1°895 
REVENUE. 

By Gold Accounts— . Value. Value per Ton. 
11,366'043 fine ozs. from mill oo £47,797 11 o=£1 10 2’950 
5,243°505 fine ozs. trom Cyanide Works 92,012 IL 4= O 13 
527°971 fine ozs. from Slimes Works .. oe 2,236 16 1= o 1 4'985 

175137°579 Ozs. 
Increase over Estimation ee ee oe a 308 13 6= 0 0 2°343 
By-Products Sold .. ee 587 16 3= 0 4'463 


472,943 8 r= 2 6 1°85 


The tonnage mined for the 
quarter was ee «+ 40,756 tons. cost £16,790 19 5=40o 8 2°877 per ton. 
Less waste rock sorted out . 9,513», 


31,243 
Add quantity taken from 
stock .. oe - ee 363 4, Value 149 16 10 
31,606 ,, Cost £16,940 16 3=f£0 to per ton, 


The declared output was 17,137°179 fine ozs. =10'844 dwt. per ton milled. 

In addition to this an estimated 170°114 fine ozs.=*107 dwt. per ton milled con- 
tained in the slag and other by-products were sold locally. 

Since the operations of your Company are now so regular, your Directors have 
decided to issue only Quarterly Reports. The results, however, will be cabled 
home, as usual, monthly, and will be found in the financial papers from time to 
time. 

The 12th Annual Meeting of Shareholders has been called for Tunspay, the 
12TH JUNE, at 11.30am., and will be held in the Board Room, Exploration Build- 
ings, Jchannesburg. 

Tne Business will be— 

To receive the Balance Sheet, Statement of Revenue and Expenditure, 
Reports, &c., for the year ending 31st March, 1902. 

To declare the election of the two retiring Directors, Messrs. H. STRAKOSCH 
and S. Evans, provided no fresh nominations for the position of Director are 
received within 50 days of the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting ; 
that is, fresh nominations must be handed in in writing to the Head Office of 
the Company on or before Monday, the 21st April, 1902. _-- 

To confirm the Boara’s appointmest of Mr. StTRAKOSCH as a Director of 
the Company in place of the late Mr. ApotpH GoeRrz, d 

Also to confirm the Board's appointment of Mr. S. Evans as a Director of the 
Company in the place of Mr. F. Rosinow, resigned. 

To appuint two Auditors in the place of Messrs. THos. DouGctas and F. J. 
Mo ter, who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and to fix their 
remuneration for past services. 

To confirm the Board's appointment ot Mr. Tuos. DouGtas as one of the 
Auditors of the Company in the place of Messrs. Pim & DouGtas, who 
have dissolved partnership. 

Also for Genezal Business. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 31st May to the roth June, inclusive. 
Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 
mast deposit their Share Warrants at the places and within the times following :— 
(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. (4) At the London Transfer 
Office of the Company, in London, at 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., at least 
30 clear days before the date appointed for the holding cf the Meeting. 

A Dividend (No. 25) of 50 per cent. was declared by the Board on the 18th March, 
for the period ending 31st March, 1902. 

The Transfer Books were closed trom the 24th to the 31st March, both days 
inclusive. Warrants in payment of the Dividend will issued to European 
Shareholders from the London Office, and to South African Shareholders from the 
Head Office, on or about the 28th April. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer will receive payment of Dividend (ros. per 
share), on the presentation of No. 13, either at the Company's Head 
Office, Crown Reer Gotp Mininc Company, Johannesburg, or at the London 
Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., on or after the 28th April. In all 
cases Coupons must be lett 4 (four) clear days for examination, 

1 am, dear Sir, iam faithfully, 
H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 

Head Office, JoHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL, @th April, 1902. 
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NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING CO., LIM. 


DIRECTORS’ 


REPORT. 


Johannesburg, March 27, 1902. 


the Sharebolders NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING COMPANY, | 


To 
LIMITED. 


Gentlemen,—Your Directors have pleasure in submitting to you, with this 
Report, the audited Balance-sheets and Profit and Loss Accounts for the period 
from the Ist January, 1899, to the 3lst December, 1901. Attached to the 
Accounts are the Report of your Manager, Mr. EB. D. De Lacy, from the lst 
January, 1899, to the time when hostilities commenced in October, 1899, 
the Report of your Consulting Engineer, Mr. James Blane, from the latter date 
until 28th February, }902. 

The last Report and Accounts presented to you were for the year ending on 
the 3lst December, 1898: your next Ordinary General Meeting would have 
been convened in the usual manner had hostilities in the country not 
interfered. 

It is with pleasure that your Directors are able to report to you that your 
property and hinery have ined practically intact. During the period 
dating from the declaration of war until the British occupation of Jobannes- 
burg and district at the end of May, 1900, the affairs of your Company occupied 
& great deal of attention by Mr. R. Pizzighelli, O.E., who was able to remaia in 
Johannesburg, ard by the me}nbers of your Beard who were in Cape Town. In 
July, 100, Mr. James Blane, your Consulting Engineer, was able to visit 
Johannesburg. and to give the property bis attention. 

The Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, the Secre- 
taries of your Company, opened a Branch Office in Cape Town at the commence- 
ment of the war. the titles, share transfer,and other books of the Company 
being removed there. These have been brought back to Johannesburg, and the 
office reopened as before. 

Your claim licenses were paid to the late Government up to March 31, 1900, 
and your Directers have been ad vised by the Company’s{Solicitors that no further 


payments need be made until a date to be hereafter fixed by his Excellency — 


the Administrator of this Colony. It is boped that a rebate will be made. 
For the protection of your property and assets your Directors participated 
with other Mining Companies in the maintenance of a force of Special Police 


éuring the earlier months of the war, and, shortly after the British occupation, | 


took further active part in the raisingat the Coast of the Mine Guard and its 
maintenance until disbanded by the Military Authorities. 


With the view to making early arrangements for economies in future work- | 


ing. your Directors agreed to participate, proportionately with other Mining 


Oompanies, in the cost of importing rolling stock and locomotives for the con- | 


veyance of coal to your mine, and also deemed it desirable to make the expen- 
ditare necessary for the building of adequate coaj sidings and bins for the re- 
ception of the coal. The order for the rolling stock has been completed, and 
has been of great assistance in facilitating transport. The arrangements for the 
siding have been made, and your Directors are glad to report that they have 
come to an arrangement with the mining companies in the immediate neigh- 


f Your Directors, acting in conjunction with nearly every mining company 

on the Witwatersrand Fields, agreed to join the Witwatersrand Native Labour 

| Association, and a considerabie number of natives have been obtained through 

| it. Your Directors have no doubt that the formation of this Association will 

| effect a considerable saving in the cost of procuring native Jabour. 
ACCOUNTS. 

The Accounts presented to you comprise two periods, the first being from 


and | the lst January to the 7th October, 1899, that being the crushing period which 


elapsed between the date of the last Accounts issued to you and the closing 
| down of the works on account of the unsettled state of affairs which imme- 
diately preceded the declaration of war ; the second being from the 7th October, 
1839, to the 3lst December, 1901, when your financial year closes. 
The results of the overations of tne Company to the time when milling 
| ceared, in consequence of the war, show a total revenue of £337,399 8s. 11d., 
with aa actual expenditure of £196,736 7s. 4d. The balance of £140,663 1s. 7d. 
is added to the balance from previous account of £169,106 133. 4d., which totals 
£309,769 14s. 1ld. From this is deducted Dividend No. 18, of 30 per cent., 
' which absorbed £90,000 depreciation amounting to £46,234 6s. 5d., and other 
items, totalling in all £138.889 13s. 1ld., leaving “a balance carried forward to 
next account of £170.880 ls. Tbe second series of accounts shows the expen- 
diture on pumping, caretaking, pay allowances to staff, and general repairs, 
, together with the general charve incidental to the management and upkeep, as 
| having absorbed the sum of £68,806 6s. 5d. out of tne balance carried forward 
from the operating period. Amongst the assets included in the accounts deal- 
ing with this perioa are the amount of gold and goods commandeered, totalling 
£15,747 8s. 7d. 
! Depreciation to the extent of £46 234 6s. 5d. is written off the first series of 
accounts; but no items for depreciation appear in the statement for the latter 
period, tbe whole of the plant having been thoroughly overhauled previous to. 
restarting work. 
PROPERTY. 


The property of the Company remains as before, and the details of the 
| equipment and tbe condition of the mine and machinery are fully shown inthe 
Reports of the Oonsulting Engineer and Manager, and call for no express 
comment. The condition of the machinery is now excellent, having been 
thoroughly overhauled. 

DIREOTORS. 


In accordance with the Articles of Association, Messrs, H. R. Calvert and 
Charles Marx retire from the board, but, being eligible, offer themselves for re- 
election. You will be asked to confirm the appointment of Mr. Carl Hanau asa 
Director. Mr. W. L. Hamilton and Mr. E. Hancock have ceased to be Directors, 
having become disqualified. 

AUDITORS. 


Messrs. John Moon and F. W. Diamond retire ; you will be asked to appoint 
Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration for the past audit. 


bourhood for the building of a joint siding, thereby effecting a considerable | H. F. STRANGE, ees | Directors. 
saving in this item. It is hoped that this work wiilshortly be completed. \ CARL HANAU, 

BALANCE SHEET as at December 31, 1901. 

LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

To Capital (Fully Issued) ee oe ee oe ee ee 000 0 0 As at 7th Oct, Since At 3lst Dec. 
Lean .. ee es 47,00 0 0 1899. Added 1901. 
Sundry Oreditors .. se oe ee es (17323 16 2 By Rock Drill Plant ee £9742 00 £25 00 #£#£9,767 0 0 
Balance (Profit and Loss) .. oe oe oe oe «» 102073 14 7 Mine Plant os oe +» 11,000 0 0 633 7 9 633 7 9 

Hauling Plant .. o -. 13,000 0 0 16951410 14,695 14 10 
Tramway Plant.. 6212 0 0 6,212 0 0 
Battery Plant .. pee ee 44530 0 0 4 683,73717 4 
Cyanide Plant .. ee ee 13,722 0 0 4841210 14,206 1210 
Slimes Plant .. ee e- 20,000 0 0 240714 3 2240714 3 
Electric Plant .. ee -. 3,18 0 0 49912 1 3,681 12 1 
Permanent Shafts .. - 8606 00 3154 8 7 11,758 8 7 
Excess Development .. «- 75,000 0 0 “= 35,000 0 O 
Mine Buildings ... ee ee 16,000 0 0 7615 6 1607615 6 
Dams and Pipe Line .. ee 14,939 0 0 17 7 1557717 7 
Carts and Horses eo ee 100 0 O 1300 213 0 0 
Office Furniture 64 00 64 0 0 
Machinery Reserve .. 3750 0 0 3,750 0 0 

Machinery in Transit .. ee .1,626 7 20r.1,626 2 oo 
Rolling Stock .. eo 3,757 19 8 3,757 19 8 
Ooal Sidings and Bunkers... 863 863 2 1 
£201,471 7 2 £21,931 15 4 £223,403 2 6 
Property (169 Clai d 8 an, ae 208,546 3 6 

y ms an ee ee oe 
Freehold Ground (Mynpacht) ee ee ee 838 1 0 
Stores on Hand os eo es oe ee oo eo 9,068 4 0 
Stores at Coast oe ee ee 1,258 7 9 
ShareInvestments .. «oF «8 62418 3 
Gold Commandeered.. .. oe es 10833 5 4 
Goods do. oe oe ee oe ee ee - 4914 3 3 
Cashon Handandat Mine.. .. « 4,946 79 
_ £466,897 10 9 £466,397 10 9 
H, F. STRANGE, 
0. HANAU, } Directors. 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, Secretaries. 


THE 
We hereby certify that we have examined and compared the Books and Vouchers of the 
statement of the Company’s affairs at December 3 


Balance-sheet is a true and correct 


11901, New Primrose Gold Mining Company, Limited, and that the above 


J ‘ 1 JOHN MOON, 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Period ended December 31, 1901. 
Dr. 

Mine Guard.. ee ae po ee oo 1,949 611 
ee os os oe 1,380 0 0 

insu 4 hanical Engineer, ‘veyor’: 
and oe és 3807 0 6 
oe ee eo oo ee 3,226 17 1 
rges on ee ee eo oe oe 198 9 9 
Licenses and Rents os ee ee 4,737 10 8 
Johannesburg, London, and Capetown and Salaries 308815 5 
Accident Assurance os 188 16 5 
806 6 5 
Balance to next account .. ee ee ee oe +» 10207314 7 
Examined and found correct, JOHN MOON, . F. STRANG Direct 
W. DIAMOND} 4uditors. HANAU, 
‘ ohannesburg, 20th March, 1902, JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 0O., L1D., Secretaries. 
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GLENCAIRN MAIN REEF 


GOLD MINING CO., LIM. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


Johannesburg, March 27, 1902. 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


Gentlemen,—Your Directors have pleasure in submitting to you, with this 
Report, the audited Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss Accounts for the period 
from January 1, 1899, to December 31,1901. Attached to the accounts are the 
report of your Manager, Mr. N. McKinnon, from January 1, 1899 to October 7 of 
the same year, and the report of your Consulting Engineer, Mr. James Blane, 
from the latter date until February 28, 1902. 

The last report and accounts presented to you were for the year ending on 
December 31, 1898; your next Ordinary General Meeting would have been 
convened in the usual manner had hostilities in the country not interfered. 

It is with pleasure that your Directors are able to report to you that your 
property and hi have r ined practically intact. During the period 
dating from the declaration of war until the British occupation of Johannesburg 
and district, at the end of May, 1900, the affairs of your Company occupied a 
great deal of attention by Mr. R. Pizzighelli, C.E., who was able to remain in 
Johannesburg, and by the members of your Board who were in Cape Town. In 
July, 1900, Mr. James Blane, your Consulting Engineer, was able to visit Johan- 
nesburg, and to give the property his attention. 

The Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, the Secre- 
taries of your Company, opened a Branch Office in Cape Town at the commence- 
ment of the war, the titles, share transfer, and other books of the Company being 
removed there. These have been b back to Jol burg, and the office 
reopened as before. 

Your Mynpacht rent was paid up to the month of August, 1899; payment 
was tendered for the succeeding year’s rent to the late Government, but refused. 
Your Directors have been advised by the Company’s Solicitors that no further 
payments need be made until a date to be hereafter fixed by his Excellency the 
Administrator of this Colony. 

For the protection of your property and assets, your Directors participated, 
with other Mining Companies, in the maintenance of a force of Special Police 
during the earlier months of the war, and, shortly after the British occupation, 
took further active part in the raising at the Coast of the Mine Guard and its 

int until disbanded by the Military Authorities. 

With the view to making early arrangements for economies in future 
working, your Directors agreed to participate proportionately with other Mining 
Companies in the cost of importing rolling stock and locomotives for the con- 
veyance of coal to your mine, and also deemed it desirable to make the expendi- 
ture necessary for the building of adequate coal sidings and bins for the reception 
of the coal. The order for the rolling stock has been completed, and has been 
of great assistance in facilitating transport. The arrangements for the siding 
have been made, the earthworks having been completed, and it is hoped that, at 
an early date, the Imperial Military Railway will give the necessary sanction for 
commencement of the work in connection with the laying of track. 

Your Directors, acting in conjunction with nearly every Mining Company 
on the Witwatersrand Fields, agreed to join the Witwaterzrand Native Labour 


Association, and a iderable number of natives have been obtained through 
it. Your Directors have no doubt that the formation of this Association will 
effect a considerable saving in the cost of procuring native labour. 


AOCOUNTS. 

The accounts presented to you comprise two periods, the first being from 
January 1 to October 7, 1899, that being the crushing period which elapsed 
between the date of the last accounts issued to you and the closing down of the 
works on account of the unsettled state of affairs which immediately preceded 
the declaration of war; the second being from October 7, 1899, to December 31, 
1901, when your financial year closes. 

The results of the operations of the Company to the time when milling ceased 
in consequeace of the war show a total revenue of £222,288 1*s., with an actual 
expenditare of £151,802 10s. 9d. The balance of £70,486 5s. 3d. is added to the 
balance from previous account of £27,026 8s. lld., which totals £97,512 14s. 2d. 
From this is dedneted depreciation, interest on debentures, and other amounts, 
totalling in all £39,844 13s. 8d., leaving a balance carried forward to next account 
of £57,606 Os. 6¢. ‘The second series of accounts shows the expenditure on pump- 
ing, caretaking, pay allowances to staff, Debenture coupons, and general repairs, 
together with the general charges incidental to the management and upkeep, as 
having absorbed the sum of £57,249 11s. 7d. out of the balance carried forward 
from the operating period. Amongst the assets included in the accounts dealing 
with this period are the amount of gold and goods commandeered, totalling 
£12,776 19s. 10d. 

Depreciation to the extent of £30.074 12s. 11d. is written off the first series 
of account ; but no items for depreciation appear in the statement for the latter 
period, the who’e of the plant having been thoroughly overhauled previous to 
restarting work. 


PROPERTY. 

The property of the Company remains as before, and the details of the equip- 
ment and the condition of the mine and machinery are fully shown in the Reports 
of the Consulting Engineer and Manager, and call for no express comment, The 
condition of the machinery is now excellent, having been thoroughly over- 


DIREOTORS. 


In accordance with the Articles of Association Messrs, F, Eckstein and S, B. 
Joel retire from the Board ; but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election, 
You will be asked to confirm the appointment of Mr. Carl Hanau as a 


Director, 
AUDITORS. 


Messrs, John Moon and J. P. O'Reilly retire ; you will b> asked to appoint 
Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration for the past audit, 


H. F. STRANGE, Chairman, 
OARL HANAU, | Directors, 


BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1901. 
LIABILITIES. — 
000 0 At October 7, Since 
Less Reserve 0000 1 A At Date. 
By Mine Plant oe £22,446 0 0 £13612 6 £22,582 12 6 
Issued, fully-paid £500,000 0 0 Rock-drill Plant... ... ... 24865 0 0 97519 3 25,019 3 
Account ... 61,000 0 0 Hauling and Pumping Plant ... 27,40010 Or.35 0 O 2736510 
Debenture Bonds, last Accoun .. £140,000 0 0 Tramming Plant ... az .. 5,084 0 0 _ 5,084 0 0 
Lessdrawn May 1901... 20,000 0 0 Electric Plant... .. «. 9775 0 O 710 0 9,782 10 0 
— 00 Battery Plant...  ... 81,378 0 0 20912 2 81,58712 2 
Unpaid Coupons Cyanide Plant ., ...  ... 32,782 0 0 97 411 62879 411 
a 238 10 5 Mechanical Haulage .,, .. 4,504 0 0 62 6 2 4066 6 2 
431 811 Old Pumping Plans... 2,344 0 0 2,344 0 0 
Damsand PipeLine ... ... 11,717 0 0 12838 £1184 3 8 
Mine Buildings 33,825 15 11 33,825 15 11 
Mine Furniture . ven ooo 465 0 0 — 465 0 0 
Permanent Shafts sid . 23,535 110 2,448 610 25983 8 8 
Siding and Coal Bunkers ooo - 660 10 7 660 10 7 
Rolling Stock ... oe 2,818 10 4 2,818 10 4 
Carts, Horses, &c, ar an 7m 00 107 0 0 182 0 
£324,216 7 9 £7,606 16 5 £331,823 4 2 
Property (M, hts) 326,404 11 2 
Rent of Pipe-line, paid in advance a a Sas) es 140 0 0 
Share Investments .., 28611 9 
Cash on hand and at Mine... 5,622 13 7 
£685,610 6 0 £685,610 6 0 
H. F. STRANGE, 
C. HANAU, } Directors. 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, Secretaries. 
We hereby certify that we have examined and compared Books and Vouchers of the Glencairn Main Reef Gold Mining Company, Limited, and that the above 
is a true and correct statement of the affairs of the Company as at December 31, 1901. 


JOHN MOON, 


J. P. O'REILLY, } Auditors, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT from Oct. 7, 1899, to Dec. 31, 1901. 


To Pumping, Oaretaking, &c, (War ll 06 
Special Police 380 0 0 
Fees, Mining Engineer’s Fees, Survey Fees 
Insurance Interestand Exchange9 45087 5 10 
General Obarges 188 211 
Johannesburg, Cape Town, and London Secretarial Fees 
Accident Assurance one ose 9315 4 
Law Coate 2918 6 
Mansion House Fund ‘gin 25419 8 
Debenture Coupons to date 17,800 0 0 
ture Expenses ose 214415 
Paris Exhibition (Balancey 150 0 0 
£57249 11 7 
Balance to next Account... 431 811 
£57,681 0 6 £57,681 0 6 
Examined and found correct, JOHN MOON, H. F. STRANGE, pjrectors, 
J.P. ORsILGY, Auditors, HANAU, 
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FREDERICK WARNE & C0.'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 6s. 


UNSTABLE AS WATER 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of ‘ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter.” 


“ The story is told with skill and energy.”—The Times. 


“‘A well-written story, in which the dramatic element is exceedingly well 
managed.”—The Bristol Mercury. 


“ A powerful story." —Zioyd’s News. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 3s. 6d. 


GRIPPED. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING. 


* An exciting story, told  * a swing and go that sustaina lively interest through- 
out. The adventures of the Vicar are as wonderful as they are romantic, and the 
other main characters are drawn with naturalness and skill.” 

Sheffield Independent. 


“In every way worthy of Mr. Hocking, whose skill in the construction of a com- 
plicated plot and its unravelling is seen at its best. ‘Gripped’ is an extremely well- 
written book, full of exciting incidents and with some fine character studies.” 

The Birmingham Daily Post. 


In small crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, flat back, price 2s. 6d. 


THE MOTOR-CAR : 


An Elementary Handbook on its Nature, Use, and 
Management. 


By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, Bart., 
F.R.C.S., M.B.(Lond.), &c. 


With Illustrations. 


** Excellently adapted to the needs of those who want to know in plain English 
what a motor-car means and is, and can do for you, how you can get a motor-car, 
and what sort of mctor-car to get." —County Gentleman. 


“* Everyone who contemplates purchasing a car should read the volume, which 

is, perhaps, the handiest guide of this description we have seen." 
Liverpool Mercury. 

“There is a vast fund of information in the book, and even experienced 
motorists will find many ‘wrinkles’ which will be invaluable to them in their 
practice."— Bristol Mercury. 

“ Motorists will find in this book a very useful volume indeed.” —Léoyd’s News. 

““We can confidently rec d this little volume to all who have recently 
become motorists, or are about to enter into that happy state. It has been prepared 


mainly for their benefit, and we can safely assert that no one can peruse its pages 
g profit therefrom.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


In neat folded wrapper, size 6} by 4}, price 1s. net; or 
in cloth gilt, gilt top, price 1s. 6d. net. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


An attempt to seek, by carefully made induction from available 
data, some certain assurance respecting the influence which the 
‘* Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed ” has 
exercised on Man throughout his long career on Earth. 


NEW EDITION. 
Medium 8vo. cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


OTHER MEN’S MINDS; 


SEVEN THOUSAND CHOICE EXTRACTS 
on History, Science, Philosophy, Religion, &c 


Selected from the Standard Authors of Ancient and Modern Times, 
and Classified in Alphabetical Order. 


Edited by the Rey. E. DAVIES, D.D. 


“ Every page glistens with gems of purest water, which cannot fail to attract and 
their a. News. 


“ Asan h, and a judicious or well-chosen selection 


from standard it enique. "_ Advertiser. 


A complete Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO.; and New York. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONA MACLEAN.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE 
THE WAY OF ESCAPE 


** A very remarkable story...... one to be read and remembered. It has not merely 
great literary qualities, but there breathes through it a sincere, noble, and pitiful 
spirit."—British Weekly. 

‘“* A minute character-study of a woman of character......Every reader will take 
off his hat to Vera and her creator.” —Sketc: 

** This novel is quite the crown of the euther’ s art."—Glasgow Herald. 

powerful and most interesting story.”"—Scotsman, 

“Vera is a marvellous piece of womanhood. Few living novelists could have 
imagined her and expounded hers as j is imagined and expounded.”— Star. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 
THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Marcaret Topp, M.D.). 
Crown 8vo. 63. 


NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY C. GRIER. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHEAP REISSUE IN PAPER COVERS OF 
SYDNEY C. GRIER’S NOVELS. 


VOLUMES NOW READY.—=2s. each. 


IN FURTHEST IND. 
LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS SOCIAL 


MISSION. Being the Baird Lecture for 1901. By J. Marsnact Lana, D.D., 
Principal of Aberdeen University, Author of ‘‘ The Expansion of the 
Christian Life.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


‘*The book contains much matter of practical and immediate interest. It is 
characterised by good sense, experimental knowledge, and moral enthusiasm, and is 
written in a direct and vigorous style.”—Glasgow Herald. 


NOW READY. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Being Vols. 1; and 14 of the Warwick Edition. 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. In 2 vols., with 2 
Portraits, cloth, 2s. net ; leather limp, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NOVELS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In Crown 8vo. vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


SHIPS THAT PASS in the NIGHT. 
IN VARYING MOODS. 
HILDA STRAFFORD. 


BLACKWOOD’S 


NEW SIXPENNY ISSUES. 
SILAS MARNER. By Georce Enior. 
THE LOST PIBROCH. By Netw 


Munro. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


MONSIEUR MARTIN: a Romance of 


the Great Swedish War. By Wymonp Carey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Will your attention from the first page to the last." —7 ruth. 

“* Mr. mond Carey has written what deserves to be called a really great 
novel...... an of sterling merit, wholesome human interest, and adequate 
learning.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPEE. 
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